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list we allow old subscribers 

NEW name with their own for one dollar, 
and to add at any time NEW names at 
fifty cents each—but renewals without 
new names are at one dollar a year. We 
also allow subseribers to club with the 
twice-a-week “Republic” or the twice- 
a-week “Globe-Democrat” at $1.25 a year 
—thus securing two one-@ollar papers at 
that very low price. We appreciate the 
«ind efforts of our patrons in all parts 
ef the union in speaking good words in 
pehalf of the RURAL WORLD, and it is 
to these efforts we attribute our con- 
stantly increasing circulation, 





Hi) MARKETS AND COLD STORAGE. 


id storage for perishable goods is a 
xkrn institution. Twenty years ago 
when the ice-making machine became @ 
minercial sueeess southern cities began 
njoy the luxury of cheap ice. With 
perfection of the ice-machine and its 
ffspring, the refrigerating mzchine, cold 
torage rapidly became popular and cheap 
many cities of the United States. To- 
in the large commercial centers, mil- 
of dollars worth of perishable prod- 
ire constantly in the storage rooms 
the large refrigerating concerns. 
interesting as the growth of this indus- 
may be, it is but @he of the features 
ur peculiar fornf of business activity. 
which adapts so readily means to ends 
that it may be said to be essentially 
American. The perfection of cold storage 
ind its establishment as a permanent and 
prominent factor in the handling of fruits 
ind vegetables, butter and eggs, fish and 
yysters, ete., has had a profound influence 
mn the prices of these commodities. Its 
application to transportation by the me- 
dium of the refrigerator car has caused a 
revolution in the business of growing 
fruits and vegetables, and this subject has 
been treated exhaustively by our corre- 
spondent, Mr. Thomas Lawson, in a se- 
ries of articles beginning in the RURAL 
WORLD for July 23d, entitled “The Evo- 
lution of Truek Farming.” 
rhe changes in the branches of trade 
ind agriculture affected by the passing 
from old methods of handling perishable 
products to the moaern cold storage sys- 
tem are too numerous and extensive to 
illow comment here. The effect on prices 
is especially marked and is deserving of 
not For example, only a few years 
‘go eggs would be a drug on the market 
 6@8 cents during the laying season and 
ar to unattainable heights in winter. 
Now summer eggs bring a good price, as 
the winter demand via the refrigerator 
e keeps the price up; while the win- 
ter prices are higher they are less than 
under the old regime and the supply is 
steadier. 
The cold storage system is a great 
jualizer of prices as well as of tempera- 
ire. June butter is now coming out of 
torage and is a great assistance to the 
mer in holding values to a moderate 
The producer was helped by the 
demand through the summer sea- 
n milk was plentiful and con- 
demand away below production. 
r comes out, apples are going in 
i ixty cents a barrel for the season, 
make good profits and are ab‘e 
‘0 pay better prices to the growers. Con- 
ire obliged to pay more for apples 
eason than under the old system, 
crop will last longer and at uni- 
tes. Apples were shown at the 
\pple Growers’ Congress which 
n in cold storage for two years; 
‘ere sound and apparently as good 


servic 


sreat cold storage plants of the 
beef packing companies enable 
~ Packer to hang back thousands of car- 
Sse vhich not only improve by the 
tg and aging, but permit them to be 
— Sed of without loss. At our present 
rere pace, it should not be many years 
“ore city dwellers can have their cold 
nto their houses during hot weath- 
doing away with the ineffectual 
ce-box. Then “thow’d you like to 
ce man?” 
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Suiieesmeesssnsseenenteenmeneneenenee 
DECEMBER WORK. 


year every thrifty hant has 


placed on the wood pile and replaced by 
new ones; wires tightened and new sta- 
ples applied at critical points; gates put 
into commission again; nails driven home 
~all to the credit of the fence depart- 
ment. 

In Missouri at least and often in more 
northerly states, real winter does not 
strike in much before Christmas. If the 
annual invoice shows need for stable or 
shed room, building and repairing in De- 
cember is not like stealing good planting 
or harvest time. 

The provident farmer, learning where 
he is at, banks up barns, builds a long- 
needed manure shed, excavates for his 
stock-water pond, shucks his corn and 
puts the stover under cover or in big 
shocks tied tightly with binder twine, 
bales his straw, starts the wood-pile to 
growing and gets ready for the winter 
hibernation. Winter hibernation is only 
a joke for the really hustling 12-months 
farmer. There's no lack of work and yet 
work does not crowd nor swamp if it is 
done “scientifically.” And that means 
simply ‘doing the right thing at the right 
time.” The winter months are spent by 
the progressive farmer in his “short 
course in agriculture’ after supper by 
the blazing fire. 

This is his time for the cultivation of 
his crop of ideas. 

There’s no lack of work for the intense 
farmer in December. Only it's different. 
And it is this variety, enabling him to 
change his nerve currents and his muscles 
which makes the occupation of farming 80 
enticing. The life itself is a compensa- 
tion where pecuniary profits seem small. 








EDUCATE THE FARMERS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The iarmer 
exercises the most potent influence on the 
industrial welfare of the United States, 
though he may not fully realize that fact. 
Much has been said and written about the 
steel trust and its enormous capitaliza- 
tion, though the welfare of the farmers of 
the United States at the present day in 


/round numbers is nearly twenty billions 


of dollars, so even the most powerful 
trust the world has ever known ts small 
and insignificant when compared with the 
combined wealth of the rural districts. 
While the farmers may. never have con- 
centrated their powers and exercised 
them as the steel trust, there is no reason 
why they should not exert a more power- 
ful influence on the community of inter- 
ests in which they live than they do at 
present. The reason of their failure to 
do so is chiefiy attributable to the fact 
that the majority of them are not edu- 
cated specialists in their work; that they 
have not learned to work in narmony 
with each other yet and combine to pro- 
tect and foster their own interests. 

Education will solve many of the aiffi- 
culties that beset the farmer now and will 
place him on a higher plane of action, a 
plane where he can see further ahead and 
so prepare for the future. The ship-mas- 
ter is constantly on the watch looking far 
ahead for sudden squalls or storms that 
may arise. Keeping one eye on the glass 
and one on the wheel, he is prepared for 
any. emergency. Likewise the furmer to 
succeed must be constantly on his guard, 
for there are those on every side who are 
trying to rob him of his just dues, In or- 
der to defend himself to the best advan- 
tage, it is necessary for him to be as 
highly educated as the man in any other 
profession, for the agricultural battles of 
the future will be fought out by a combi- 
nation of brain, brawn and muscle. 

One or two examples may illustrate bet- 
ter the importance of this education. It is 
not an uncommon sight on any rallroad 
in the United States to see forty, fifty or 
even sixty freight cars hauled by a sin- 
gle powerful engine. The crew of the 
train consists of some six men and yet 
they are able to move more freight a 
greater distance and with greater ease in 
a day than a thousand teams and men 
could have done in years that are gone. 
What is it that enables the accomplish- 
ment of this wonderful feat by the rail- 
road train? It is the direct result of the 
concentration of the educated effort of a 
single man to harness steam. 

Another example which will probably 
appeal more strongly to the interest of 
the farmer is found in the cultivation of 
the cowpea in the south. In 1899 some 77i,- 
18 acres were cultivated in this crop, the 
seed yield being 6,313,600, worth at $l a 
bushel, $6,313,600. In addition, a large 
amount of hay would be obtained worth 
about $10 per ton. But after the grain 
ana hay have been removed, there would 
still remain on the ground and in the soil 
a considerable quantity of fallen leaves, 
stubble and roots of the plant. Now, the 
cowpea has the power of drawing atmos- 
pheric nitrogen from the air and diffusing 
it through the soil, though it costs about 
15 cents per pound in the form of nitrate 
of soda. It has been shown that even 
after a crop of cowpeas has been removed 
as hay containing the grain, twenty 

ds of nitrogen to each acre will be 





“‘Thauling of his goods, He calls it 
* account of stock.” Tt is an an- 
bine Se-cleaning and an invoice com- 
\\. He not only gets rid of dust and 
“ish but he ascertains how much stock 
Th. pon hand and “where he is at.” 
_ ,. ‘atmer who Hikes to know what he 
i. ing not the sort that “Just arifis’”— 
nd the month of December an ex- 
wil) + .. me to take account of stock. He 
binde. w©, S¢count of the mower, rake, 
back 1p OWS: harrows and the like, and 
» em away under cover where they 
his ¢,.,.n® Most good: He will invoice 
neces and in order to make a good 
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left in the fallen leaves. stubble and 
roots. Accordingly, the cowpea crop of 
1899 stored in the soll 15,420,360 rounds of 
nitrogen, which at 15 cents a pound would 
be worth $2,313,064. If the farmers had 
desired to fertilize their land for wheat 
anticipating a twenty-bushel yield, it 
would have cost them $3,855,000 to buy the 
nitrogen alone needed for that purpose. 
Surely, the cowpea is a wonderful plant 
and it ought to be cultivated extensively 
on every farm on which it will grow, es- 
pecially so an the farmers of the 
States year spent about fifty 


li 
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dollars for commercial fertil: 
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devoted to the cultivation of the cowpea. 
Why? Simply because its value as a 
grain, hay and fertilizer-producing crop is 
not known. If its virtues were fully rec- 
ognized and appreciated, it would be 
grown everywhere. It is not cultivated 
then because the majority of our farmers 
do not understand its virtues and therein 
is found the best argument for the educa- 
ti_n of every person in the rural districts. 

If the farmers are to be educated, now 
shall it be done? Educate them accord- 
ing to their needs; educate them so as to 
help them now; educate them so as to put 
in their hands practical information 
which they can turn to good account on 
their farms. For the immediate relief of 
the farmer who has reached mature years 
this can best be accomplished through a 
short course in agriculture. Of course, if 
a young man has the time and opportu- 
nity, he should pursue a long course lead- 
ing to a liberal education in the true 
sense of the word, but for the immediate 
need of the mass of the farmers the short 
course answers the purpose better than 
anything else that has been devised. 
For the purpose of meeting the needs of 
the farmers of Tennessee and the South, 
the University of Tennessee at Knoxville 
has established short courses which need 
not cost more than $40, exclusive of rail- 
road fare. This means about $4 per week 
or a little more than a man’s living ex- 
penses at home. Tuition is free and no 
entrance examinations are required. Any 
man or woman over sixteen years of age 
and having a fair country school educa- 
tion will be admitted to the courses which 
open on January 2d and close March Mich, 
a period of ten weeks. The following sub- 
jects are taught: Agriculture, animal 
husbandry, stock judging, dairying, horti- 
culture, veterinary science, agricultural 
chemistry, mechanic arts, agricultural 
economics, soil physics, grasses and for- 
age plants, farm management, botany, 
agricultural engineering; farm law and 
bookkeeping. A first and second year's 
course is provided and each one includes 
450 lectures and exercises on the above 
topics. As the lectures are given in the 
form of a syHabug and are illuste by 
stereopticon views, they are easily under- 
stood by the student. 
Every afternoon the student is required 
to work with his own hands in the shops 
or barns; in the soil physics, dairy or seed 
laboratories; or in the orchard or garwens, 
as the case may be. He thus has an op- 
portunity to make a practical application 
of the theory he received in the class 
room during the morning exercises. He is 
thus taught to do things, the only true 
and rational form of education, and there- 
by acquires a fund of information of in- 
estimable value to him. The young man 
who takes one of these courses places 
himself head and shoulders above the men 
in his community. He has at his com- 
mand the accumulated knowledge of 
thousands of men who have devoted their 
time and attention to agricultural inves- 
tigations. He learns about the soil and 
how to treat it in order to secure the best 
crops; he learns about the feeding, breed- 
ing, and the care and management of live 
stock; he learns how to make good butter 
and cheese; he learns how to prune and 
graft and how to spray and care for an 
orchard. The information he obtains is 
thus intensely practical and is of the 
greatest value and service to hini In his 
farm life. As the cost is insignificant in 
comparison with the benefits obtained, no 
young man can afford to miss the oppor- 
tunity these courses place before him. Let 
the young men think seriously about this 
opportunity and arrange to avail them- 
selves of its privileges the coming winter. 
They will never regret it. 

ANDREW M. SOULE. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It was very 
easy to see by the last item in “News and 
Comment,"’ Nov. 19, that Mr. Editor was 
anything but well pleased with the at- 
tendance at the Columbia Dairy meeting, 
and he asks “Is it that the statement tile+ 
Missouri is non-progressive is true?’ The 
same question could be asked of any oth- 
er state in regard to attendance at meet- 
ings where matters of most vital import- 
ance are to be discussed, and where in- 
formation upon any question of vital im- 
portance can be given by those competent 
to instruct on any line. 

Right there, at that Columbia meeting 
were present men who could have saved 
the dairymen of the state tens of thous- 
ands of dollars by their instructions along 
feeding lines alone, and as much more 
along several other lines of the business. 
The ones who really do not need instruc- 
tion are always present. I can call the 
roll from memory, and I know that the 
seales, the Babcock test, and the milk 
sheet or record are part of their business 
methods, while the man who “kin tell 
good milk by lookin’ at it’’ and the one 
who knows that “cawn meal will make 
more milk than bran,’’ wes not there and 
cannot be induced to attend. 

It is really a pity that when a man, an 
association or a newspaper works hard to 
gather information and give it out, that 
they must meet with so many discourage- 
ments. 

Every man who has worked along ad- 
yanced lines, especially in regara to farm 
methods, can recall the difficulties he has 
met with. 

I say, and without boasting, that in my 
own county to-day are practiced at least 
five methods in agriculture of which I 
was the pioneer by several years. At first 
I was called a — fool, next it was a 
“lazy man’s way,” then it “right do 
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is, only a comparatively small 








tried it. In another year or two all were 
willing to adopt it, and Without a word of 
praise for me either. 

In almost every community is some 
loud-mouthed, ignoramt, self-constituted 
leader of men. He is ustaliy a man who 
married a farm and he stands ready to 
score any one who s@eks for higher 
knowledge. Perhaps ns in families, 
for there is one such fan in my own 
county who has done e to discourage 
farmers’ clubs, ins! and the like 
than any other man im the county, and I 
found that his brother who lived more 
than 700 miles west of him was just like 
him. 

We all need to learn more, and to meet 
together oftener to exchange ideas in re- 
gard to our work, wh it be dairying, 
orcharding, gardening or just plain farm- 





I Know that it is ty hard to keep 
one’s temper after he has traveled 10, 9 
or 50 miles to learn something new, to be 
accosted on his return by some ignorant 
arrogant chap who married a farm, with, 
“Well! l'arned it all did ye, reckin ye'll 
git rich right off now?” | 
Then it is really consoling to be able to 
tell him a few years later, when you see 
him practicing methods you have used 
for all these years, “Yes, I learned that 
plan up at B—— at the méeting you would 
not attend.” 

Three miles from me lives a man who 
sowed $25 worth of Bromus Inermis seed 
four years ago and never saw a plant of 
it. Again he sowed 100 pounds of alfalfa 
on wheat stubble; now he is going to sow 
10 acres of alfalfa next spring for hog 
pasiure, and last week I met him taking 
home a $15 aquatic cream separator. 

Such fellows will curse their failure and 
say that they were induced to lose their 
money by the advice of farm papers, 
when if the fact were kfiown they never 
took a farm paper. They mistook the 
stuff they see in the patent inside of a 
cross roads “journal’’ for the real gospel 
preached by the live farm paper, when in 
fact such stuff would never deceive the 
reader of any true farme’ paper. 

There ie not a f the United 
States who would not receive useful in- 
formation at any institute or dairy meet- 
ing held in the country, and such meet- 
ings can call together only dozens and 
hundreds while tne political speaker or 
the cheap medicine show can have thous- 
ands of attentive listeners. 

Missouri! farmers are not non-progres- 
sive any more than Ohio farmers or New 
York farmers, but like the latter they 
have not learned that the farmers’ meet- 
ings are for the instruction of all, and 
that they are attended by the best farm- 
ers of the land. 

I know that in seasons of good crops 
and prosperity such as the present 
year, we are apt to be careless or in- 
attentive to our own interests, but let 
another season of disaster or drouth such 
as last year come and we note the in- 
creased attendance at all farmers meet- 
ings. Cc. D. LYON, 

Higginsport, O. 





PROF. ANDREW M. SOULE. 


The accompanying haif tone presents 
a likeness of Prof. Andrew M. Soule, 
Chairman of the Agricultural Department 
of the University of Tennessee and Vice 
Director and Agriculturist of the Tennes- 
see Experiment Station. Mr, Soule was 
born near Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, in 
1872. When he was about 1 years old 
the family moved to Niagara Falls, South 
Ontario, where they have since resided, 
and there he received his early public 
school training. He attended the high 
school at that place where he prepared 
for his university work. Mr. Soule was 
brought up on one of the best stock and 
fruit farms in the Niagara peninsu’a, 
and from his earliest childhood had a 
great love for nature and for the pursuit 
of agricultural industries. This led td his 
early determination to make his future 
life work one of study and experiment in 
this interesting and attractive field of in- 
vestigation. 

In 1890 he entered the Ontario agricul- 
tural college, situated at Guelph, and two 
years later secured an associate diploma 
from that institution. He won the silver 
medal for general proficiency in his class, 
and was also first prize essayist in stock 
husbandry. Following up the good work 
already begun, he graduated from the unl- 
versity of Toronto in 189% with the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture. 
After graduation he returned to his fath- 
er’s farm and studied the practical appli- 
eation of science to agriculture. 

In the spring of 1894 he was called to the 
Missouri Experiment Station as assistant 
to the director and was placed in charge 
of the live stock and dairy interests of the 
station at that place. During his con- 
nection with that station he publishhed a 
valuable treatise on ‘Dairy Manage- 
ment,” based on the results of a series of 
experiments made while there. 

In the fall of 1994 he was chosen Assist- 
ant Professor of Agriculture and Assist- 
ant Agriculturist in the Texas College of 
Agriculture and Experiment Station. 
This position he held for two years and 
during that time published a comprehen- 
sive work on “The Effect of Food on 
Economic Dairy Production.” In 1896, 
owing te the increasc in the number of 
students in agriculture, Prof. Soule’s work 
was divided and his whole attention was 
devoted to agricultural instruction. In 
this he was very successful and the de. 
partment rapidly developed, especially 
those features relative to animal hus- 
bandry and dairying 

In the spring of 1899, Prof. Soule was 





some years,” and by this time some one 


called to occupy his present position in 


connection with the University of Ten- 
nessee. During his tenure of office there 
several valuab'e reports have been is- 
sued from his department, including the 
following bulletins: Experiments with 
Winter Wheat; Corn, Forage Crops and 
Spring Cereals; Feeding Native Steers, 
Parts I and Il; Winter Cereals and Le- 
gumes; Winter Wheat; The Value of 
Corn, Skim Milk and Whey for Fattening 
Swine; the Relative Value of Protein in 
Cotton Seed Meal, Cowpea Hay and 
Wheat Bran; a Farmers’ Bulletin on the 
Conformation of Beef and Dairy Cattle; 
and several agricultural year books. He 
has, written many articles on education 
and. has reorganized the Department of 
Agriculture. adding very materially to its 
equipment and strengthening and adapt- 
ing the courses to the peculiar needs of 
the south. Under the present vigorous 
policy the Tennessee Experiment Station 
is finding favor with the people of the 
State, and of the whole country. As an 
evidence of this it is carrying on exten- 
sive co-operative work with the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, U. 8. Department of Ag- 





PROF. ANDREW M. SOULE. 


riculture, Prof. Soule says agricultural 
education offers the greatest opportunity 
to the young men of the country at the 
present time and that the proper way to 
bring the Station and College of Agri- 
culture in touch with its constituents is 
through personal effort. In this he has 
been eminently successful. He is devoted 
to stock husbandry and is doing every- 
thing in his power to build up the indus- 
try on a scale commensurate with the 
needs of the south. In spite of several 
flattering offers to go to other states he 
has remained in Tennessee, believing that 
he can accomplish more for the promo- 
tion of agricultural and stock industries 
there than in many other sections of the 
country. 

Prof, Soule has been a frequent contrib- 
utor to the agricultural press of the coun- 
try and his articles have been both inter- 
esting and instructive. He has achieved 
notable success as an institute worker 
and is frequently called on to address 
farmers’ clubs and stock breeders’ asso- 
ciations. He is at present secretary of 
the East Tennessee Farmers’ Convention, 
one of the oldest and most influential or- 
ganizations in the country and it is large- 
ly through his efforts that it has achieved 
a national reputation. His sincerity, en- 
thusiasm and strong conviction concern- 
ing the value of agricultural education are 
bearing fruit, and through his efforts a 
short course in agriculture and the open- 
ing of the first dairy school in the south 
have been accomplished. 


FARM YARD MANURE: ITS VALUE 


AS A FERTILIZER. 


By Thomas Lawson. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: No country 
in the world turns out more beef, or a 
greater volume of dairy products than is 
produced by the United States of America, 
and no class of farmers in any country 
excels those of this couptry in their uni- 
fo-m an’ systematic waste of the raw ma- 
terial which forms the basis of a first 
class Farm Yard Manure, which is the 
fertilizer of all others the most esteemed 
in every intelligent farming community. 
Even our hools of Technical Agricul- 
ture damn it with scant attention, and 
talk platitudes on chemical fertilizing, 
when every farmer has the raw material 
in his possession to make a fertilizer at 
home, more valuable, more effective, and 
more lasting in effect than any chemical 
composition he can purchase, at a cost 
oniy of proper facilities, care and labor. 
Even in the older civilization and on worn 
out soils of the east where this fertilizer 
is almost necessary to produce a crop, the 
majority of the farmers largely destroy 
the value of this fertilizer through use of 
imperfect facilities, negligence, or it may 
be mistaken ideas of hygiene. 

Farm yard manure can be produced in 
every section of the country where cattle 
are housed or hand fed. A hundred head 
of average cattle properly cared for dur- 
ing a five months’ winter will produce 
from 500 to 1,000 tons of farm yard manure 
worth on the average $1.50 per ton for the 
fertilization of succeeding crops. There is 
no soli so rich that farm yard manure 
will not Increase the yield and quality of 
the crop, and no soll so poor that a liberal 
application of this fertilizer will not be 
followed by satisfactory results. Fifteen 
to twenty tons to the acre of properly 
prepared farm yard manure as a top 
dressing to a worn out hay meadow will 
double or treble its previous product, and 








the Increase be apparent for years. Its 





value for fertilizing purposes largely de- 
pends on its constituents, its methods of 
preparation, and the condition in which 
it is applied. 

The solid portion of excreta of cattle 
has little value as a fertilizer, unless thes> 
are being fattened on a liberal nitrogen- 
ous ration such as cotton seed meal 
when a liberal percentage is liable to be 
unassimilated and pass through giving it 
a value as a fertiliber, but in young cattle 
and milk stock the assimilation is usually 
such as to leave the solid excreta only 
inert organic matter. The liquid portion, 
or urine contains the waste of the tis 
sues in the form of uriates, and salts 
which stored in a suitable vehicle and al- 
lowed to ferment and undergo a chemical 
decomposition makes a very rich and.ef- 
fective fertilizer. The art of successfully 
making a rich fertilizer of this animal 
excreta is to furnish the necessary ve- 
hicle for its absorption, to keep it under 
cover—that is do not allow the rain to 


wash the liquid out Keep it firmly 
tramped down so that too much fermenta- 
tion does not set in to generate sufficient 
heat to evaporate the nitrogen in form of 


ammonia. A brief description of farm 
buildings common in the writer's native 
district thirty years ago, in which prepar- 
ation of farm yard manure as a staple 
fertilizer, was brought nearer to a state 
of practical perfection than ever he has 
seen elsewhere, will best illustrate the 
subject matter of this article. 


Farm buildings for a farm in ordinary 
course of cropping containing approxi- 
mately 300 acres, worth an annual rent 
of say $10 to $15 per acre, would consist 
of a square of buildings about 900 feet to 
the side. Three sides of this square were 
enclosed with solid buildings about 30 feet 
wide, the entire center of this square was 
roofed in, carried on pillars, The outer 
buildings on the three sides were used tor 
stabling horses, cows and steers for fat- 
tening; they also contained implement 
and machinery storage, fertilizer house, 
fixed power threshing, grinding, chaffing, 
root pulping and cake crushing machin- 
ery, feed storage, straw, grain, ete. The 
Certer Of the square’ Was divided into four 
loose yards for stock, equipped with feed- 
ing troughs, hay racks and all the con- 
veniences for feeding the cattle with as 
little labor and disturbance to the stock 
as possible. The floors of the yards or 
covered courts as they were called local- 
ly, were excavated five or six feet below 
the level of the outer buildings and also 
below the general level of the surface 
on the open side of the square. The floor 
and sides were securely grouted to keep 
out bottom water or seepage, the roofs 
were carefully spouted, so that not a drop 
of rain water got inside. There were a 
plentiful supply of roof lights and also 
roof ventilation, which furnished pure air 
and plenty of daylight. The urine from 
the horse, cow and feeders’ stables was 
drained into these covered yards, in each 
of which were kept from 15 to % head of 
cattle—usually young stockers. All of the 
solid excreta was also emptied into and 
scattered over them. These yards were 
littered every evening with straw to make 
dry beds for the cattle. The constant 
tramping of the cattle over this mass 
pressed it into a solid which was all the 
time soaked full of decomposed urine 
This was allowed to accumulate until it 
rose to the level of the drainage from the 
stables, five or six feet deep. Then the 
farmyard manure was carted out to the 
fields where it was to be applied and 
dumped in big mounds of two to three 
hundred tons each, being carted over by 
the teams to tramp it down solid to pre- 
vent fermentation. There had previously 
been a foundation of about six inches of 
lime and soil compost placed on the foun- 
dation of the mound and a covering of a 
few inches of this compost covered the 
top of it to prevent the escape of free am- 
monia. Ten days before the manure was 
to be used it was turned over by hand la- 
bor with a manure fork and thrown up as 
loosely as possible and the foundation 
compost thrown up and spread on top of 
it to retain the gases, The fermentation 
then became very rapid and decomposition 
equally so. Usually in ten days or two 
weeks it was ready to apply. The heat 
and fermentation had made it in a nice 
condition for distribution. The yards 
were usually allowed to fill up to the top 
at the end of the season as farm yard 
manure fresh from the yard was pre- 
ferred for application to root crops, and 
it saved the labor of handling twice. 
With the exception of a few inches on top 
this manure was perfectly rotted, and not 
a drop of the excreta, either liquid or sol- 
id of these cattle and horses was wasted, 
and all the rubbish, spoiled straw, hay 
and all waste was taken into the yards 
to help absorb it. Where cattle were soll 
fed in summer they were kept in these 
covered yards and littered with straw, 
making much valuable manure which was 
usually applied to the autumn wheat crop 
in the fall. Such a farm as I describe, 
would usually keep not less than 100 head 
mixed cattle stock, ahd would produce 
from 1,200 to 1,800 tons of farm yard ma- 
nure. Such manure as I describe was 
worth then and there $1.75 to $2 per ton 
on the farm; that was a usual price paid 
for it on valuation at the expiration of a 


NEWS AND COMMENT 





Clay Co., Il., has a crop of 272,770 bar- 
rels of apples to her credit this year. 

The National 
will be held in 
April next. 


Good Roads convention 
St. Louis, probably in 


The spare turkeys surviving Thanksgiv- 
ing need not rejoice—Christmas is only 
three weeks away. 

Ten acres will be devoted to a repro- 
duction of the city of Jerusalem at the St. 
Louis World's Fair in 1904. 

Foot and mouth disease is said to be 
prevalent in some of the Atlantic states. 
It comes from importations of foreign cat- 
tle and Secretary Wilson has imposed a 
rigid quarantine on future shipments. 

It is estimated that Mississipp! will 
market 1 500,000 bales of cotton this sea- 
son. Other southern crops, as sweet pota- 


toes, sugar cane and peanuts have alsé 
made an unusual growth in that section 

Uncle Sam has not decided on a route 
for his inter-oceanic canal. We trust he 
is not flirting with Nicaragua or Colom- 
bia but it seems to be a case of “how hap- 
py I'd be with either were t'other dear 
charmer away.” 

Secretary Wilson announces in an inter- 
view: “I no longer oppose reciprocity 
with Cuba, which contemplates an advan- 
tage to that country of 20 per cent of the 


Dingley rates. I do not now believe that 
a reduction of 20 per cent in these rates 
will injure the beet sugar industry.” 

A good move for any rural community 
is that undertaken by St. Louis county 
farmers in the effort to establish a strong 
organization for mutual protection and 
welfare. All such efforts are worthy and 
some day out of these local guilds may 
come a national organization possessing 
real power and permanent coherence. 

Pity the sorrows of the great. The 
Czar of Russia intimates that he would 
willingly abdicate and retire to simple 
life in a rural community, The trouble 
about greatness is that it is as hard to 
le as it is to achieve distinction by tne 
humbler ones, and not half so much fun 
trying to step down as struggling to climb 
up. 

Secretary Wilson of the Department of 
Agriculture has reported favorably on the 
agricultural ‘and pastoral possibilities of 
Alaska and congress will be asked to con- 
sider measures to open up that region to 
farmers and stock rangers. It will be 
found, as in other instances, that Alaska's 
agricultural wealth will far exceed her 
mineral products. 

A special commission has been appoint- 

ed by the German government to visit the 
United States to investigate and study 
American methods of farming. We have 
been told that European farm methods 
were superior to some of the lax usages 
of this country, but perhaps we order 
some things better in this new land than 
they do in the “old country.” 
Reports from Oklahoma state that the 
second crop from the orchards and gar- 
dens is something remarkable. The virgin 
soll, the long season, the rapid settle- 
ment of this new region by active pioneers 
permits of an abundance in yield not pos- 
sible in many sections. Of course the true 
secret of this luxuriant second crop lies 
in the unusual rainfall during the autumn 
months. Not often in December does such 
news from this latitude go out. 

Burglars down in Oklahoma do not 
bother their professional minds with such 
trifles as jewelry, plate or coin of the 
realm. Word comes from Kingfisher that 
thieves dug up and hauled away $500 
worth of fruit trees. No doubt in order 
to best adapt their plunder to existing 
climatic conditions, the next night they 
broke into two school houses and carried 
off dictionaries, literary works and ap- 
paratus. They must take Horticulture 
very seriously down in the territory. 

Cuba is not completely happy in its re- 
publican independence. Cabinet quarrels, 
labor troubles and other products of civi- 
lization are likely to make stormy seas for 
the young ship of state. The Latin- 
American people seem not to have yet 
learned the art of self-government, if 
their perenniai revolutions are any indi- 
cation. It would be a good thing for them 
if Uncle Sam should apply the process of 
“benevolent assimilation,” but he has his 
hands full without adopting any more in- 
corrible youngsters. 

The purchase of 100,000 acres of Ken- 
tucky land by a northern syndicote indi- 
eates the general activity in real estate 
operations the country over. Never be- 
fore was the movement so general or in- 
tense. It means a rapid development 
of natural resources during the next few 
years. Capital is looking for new fields. 
Farmers should keep in touch with cur- 
rent events which make the country’s 
history. A close study of changing condi- 
tions enables the progressive husband- 
man to profit by them; otherwise he may 
be the victim of circumstances ‘beyond 
his control.” 

There is no doubt in the minds of all 
fair-minded men that Oklahoma has ar- 
rived at the stage of growth and popula- 
tion to entitle her to admission as a state. 





lease. 

These farmers who had to pay $10 to $15 
per acre rent could not afford to waste 
their most valuable asset. Without farm 
yard manure their crops would not have 
paid them the expense of cultivation, in 
addition to this they had to liberally use 
chemical fertilizers and were regular buy- 
ers of cotton and linseed cakes, bran 
etc. 





(Continued On Bighth Pag>.) 





It is also believed that New Mexico and 
Arizona are justified in claiming this priv- 
| Hege. Congress meets this week and one 
of the earliest questions coming up for 
| consideration is the matter of statehood 
for these three territories. We hope that 
“expediency” in the shape of practical 
politics will not be a stumbling block in 
| the way of the rights and progress of 
| these enterprising communities of tne 
great Southwest. 
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The Dairy 


THE UNEXPLAINED QUES- 





ONE OF 
TIONS 

Hoard’s Dairyman 1 would like to 
know what becomes of the strippings 
which are sometimes left in a cows 
udder? I have often wondered if one 
would not get them at the next milking, 
though it is claimed that the first milk 
drawn is of poor quality Does tne cream 
begin to rise before it is drawn? 

Worthington, O F. R. W. 

“This is one of those questions which 
must remain unanswered so far as we 
are concerned, and yet it suggests a very 
interesting line of inquiry. What does 


become of the strippings? Practicaily, we 
know, and have known for years, that it 
is very important not to leave any of 
these strippings in the udder, and the in- 
vestigations carried on by Prof. Woll 
seem to show that even more attention to 
this subject than it has heretofore re- 
ceived is both proper and profitab‘e.’ 
We submit the following which answers 


but does not explain the question of F 
rn. Wi: } 
The stripp'ngs are the cream Cream | 
rises in the milk ducts and cisterns of | 
the udder as it does in a cooley can. Draw 
off the milk from the bottom and leave 
some of the cream in the udder and as 
new milk is elaborated the strippings rise 
to the top as before Now somehow in 
the physiological economy of the milk 
secreting power of the cow, it is provided 
that this reserve is taken into account 


and as the process goes on the next day's 


udderful makes less demand upon the 
system for fat. It is an automatic ad- 
justment so far as quality goes and each 
day’s test for butter fat would vary but 


Each cow has an idiosyncratic Lor- 
makes up her daily 
left, next day 
of fat ingred- 


little 
mula, whereby 
batch. If strippings 
she is saved that amount 
ient. However, this automatic adjust- 
ment device will not tolerate continuous 
trifling with and as it is a delicate piece 
of machinery the persistent habit of leav- 
ing strippings dries her up. “Don’t you 
want it all?” Nature, represented 
by the automatic device. ‘‘Well, I'll shut 
off some of the supply. What! Don’t you 
want even that much? Well I may as 


she 


are 


says 





IMPROVED 


“IDEAL” "22 


For the great mass of farmers and feeders 
who are always provided with horses, this 
meager 

s 


* 


re 
is undeniably the best grinder 
on the market. It is heavy, st; 
very fast and requires the mi 


suit all requirements. We make the most 
extenJed and complete line of feed grind- 
ers on the market. 
Write for illus- 
trated atiog be- 
fore buying a feed 
grinder < any 
kind. 


The Stover Mfg. Co., 
Wines. 


fessedly dairy states, and he said to me 
that if he were going to establish a dairy 
of his own, put his own time and money 
into it, he would rather take his chances 
in Missouri than in Wiseonsin or Minneso-~- 
ta or lowa; and although I agreed with 
him, I played hypocritefora while and ar- 
gued against the old State to bring him 
out. I told him that the summers were too 
long and too hot and too dry and he re- 
plied that drouths came in those other 
states just as often and just as disastrous- 
ly as they came in Missouri, that longer 
summers meant forage longer in the 
fields and more of it; it meant shorter 
feeding in the winter and less money for 
the feed the winter, and as to the 
grasses, there was no good grass for dairy 
purposes which states cou'd grow 
that Missouri could not grow in equal 
perfection, and he maintained his ground 
from start to finish against my hypocrit 
ical arguments, declaring that this State 
was as well fitted for dairy work as any 
state in the Federal Union. I asked him 
then why it was that Wisconsin was on 
the whole, according to reputation, ahead 
of us, and why Minnesota was ahead of 
us. He said because there were more men 
in either of these states that understood 
the dairy business and had faith in it, and 
that you know to be a fact. The State of 
Minnesota is largely settled by the Scan- 
danavians and the first thing a Scanda- 
navian when he strikes a piece of 
dirt look around for a cow; they 


for 


those 


does 


is to 





well close up the shop and quit business.” 
Then it waits for a new customer that will 


take the entire output. 


3TH ANNUAL MEETING OF MIS 
SOURI STATE DAIRY ASSOCIA- 
TION 


First Session Tuesday, 


7:30 P. M., Nov. 
11, 1992.—Address of Welcome for the 
State University—By President R. H. 
Jesse 
. 
Mr. President: 


It gives me great pleasure on behalf of 
the University to welcome the State Dairy 
Association to the town ef Coumbia 
We invited you because we were earnestly 
anxious for to and 
heartily glad you are 

This is one of the 


you come 
here 


influential organiza- 


we are 





with us | 


tions of this Commonwealth. Two years | 


ago you determined that there should be 
a chair of Dairy 
in the University 
without the slightest hesitation 


your bidding. I wish very much that ‘| 


established 


Leg siature | 
obeyed 


Husbandry 


and the 


could get the State Dairy Association be- 
hind everything that the University 
to have, get the Legislature as obedient 
to all your demands as they were to that 
demand two years ago. 

I hope that with the 
beginning that we have made in tne Dairy 
Department. We are determined to make 
it one of thé foremost features of this col- 
lege and the College of Agriculture is one 
of the foremost things in the University. 

I regret that your meeting should have 
come just when we have with us a large 
association of doctors and just when, ac- 
cording to the law of the state, the Board 
of Visitors of this University has to hold 
its meeting. My regret is caused by the 
fact that I cannot 
as I would like to be. I must be with the 
State Board of Visitors some, I be 
with the doctors much my 
health permits—and I cannot attend your 
sessions nearly so much as I would like 
to do. 

I am very sorry indeed that whether for 
the coming of these doctors or some other 
cause, Mrs. Jesse happens to be ill at this 
time and I cannot on that account show 
you the hospitality in my house which 
would like to show. You know what a 
house is when the woman in charge of 
the house is sick and the man of the 
house has to do the housekeepirg; the 
house does not run very well. Neverthe- 
less in spite of the doctors and the Board 
of Visitors and in spite of sickness, we are 
heartily glad to have in the Univesity as 
guests of the Institution the members of 
the State Dairy Association. 

The last time you were here I was sit- 
ting there where the seat is marked No. 
30 and I heard the question gravely asked 
and gravely debated in this very room by 
this Association, if not by these particu- 
lar members here tonight, whether Mis- 
souri was a dairy State or not; and |! 
confess that it took my breath away and 
I said nothing but listened to the debate, 
and a man whom I regard as a man of 
oonsiderable experience, seemed to 
think,—at least took the ground—that 
Missouri was not a dairy State and could 
not be made a dairy State. Now I sat 
very humbly at that time and listened to 
it, but since that time I have been look- 
ing into this question myself and I wish 
here, years afterwards to contradict ev- 
ery man that said Missouri was not a 
dairy State; for from personal investiga- 
tion I have it that Missouri is a dairy 
State and nothing is lacking in the world 
except the knowledge of dairying and the 
willingness to go into it on the part of 
men who have the knowledge and the 
experience. 

I was talking with quite a distinguished 
professor of dairying some time ago on a 
railway train, and although I had reach- 
ed my own conclusion, I asked him whe- 
ther Missouri was a dairy State of not. I 
knew full well that he was well acquaint- 
ed with conditions in Wisconsin and in 
Minnesota and in Iowa which are con- 


Difficult Digestion 


That is dyspepsia. 

it makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they want to, 
—but simply because they must. 

They know they re irritable and fretful; 
but they cannot be otherwise. 

They complain of a bad taste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the stom- 
ach, an uneasy feeling of puffy fulness, 
headache, heartburn and what not. 

The effectual remedy, proved by perma- 
nent cures of thousands Of severe cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Hoop’s PILLs are the best cathartic. 


you are satisfied 


must 


some—as as 








|}made by 


had | 





be with you as much | 


have been trained to dairying from their 


childhood and a farm means to every lizers, while in a ton of wheat there are 

Scandanavian scme dairy land, dollars worth, and a ton of almost any 
I hope that through on. dairy school, other product of the farm takes dollars 

which is the child of this association, worth of fertility from the soil. 

and through your intelligent and merit- 


orious labors, the knowledge of the dairy 
industry may be spread far and wide over 
this Commonwealth until we occupy in 
dairy production that place which nature 


has destined that we shall occupy, the 
place of the leader and not that of the 
led. I welcome you most Heartily to the 
city and to the University. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME ON BEHALF 


OF COLUMBIA. 
By George B. Ellis 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
I do not quite understand why I have 
| been called upon to represent the Mayor, 


but I think perhaps it is an arrangement 
President Smith and Dean Wat- 
Not being a politician I feel out of 
place trying to represent the Mayor; and 
| feel a little embarrassed in following 
a practical dairy man like Dr. Jesse. But 
I wish to say in behalf of thé Mayor and 
the good people of Columbia that we ex- 
tend to you a hearty welcome to this city. 


ers, 


The people of Columbia and of every 
other town and city in the state have a 
vital interest in the development of all 


the agricultural interests, one of the most 
important of which is the dairy interest 
Dairy products make up a very important 
and essential part of food 
supply This little city, w:th t 

transient resident, 
about 8,000 people, consumes 


population, and 


of probably 


the product of several hundred cows. Tne We are here. We have looked over the 
city people are interested not only in| buildings. They are models of their kind 
the quantity of your products but in the| erected of good and enduring material, 
quality, as well. Milk, cream, butter and | well built and finished nicely and con- 
cheese are important parts of our food | veniently arranged, showing that the ap- 
ration for it is very rare to have a meal|propriation has been wisely ex;:ended, 
served without some or all of them in-| and when they are completed and equip- 
cluded ped, as we are informed they will be, 

As city poeple then we are interested in | With the latest improved machinery and 
your work, and we know that whatever | apparatus, Missouri will have a dairy 
benefit you derive from this convention | school and buildings second to none in 
your customers will share that benefit, | the country and superior to most of them. 


We are not only interested in your work 


in that The money you 
make the more you can spend for other 
things you need. If you prosper every 
merchant in the town, every professional 
man, every manufacturer, every one of 
our schools, in fact all other industries 
will share your prosperity, and for that 
reason we are here to bid you a hearty 
welcome. 

We feel that we are all—both city and 
country—essential parts of a great state 
like Missouri. and we trust and have rea- 
son to believe that the work of such con- 
ventions as your annual meeting, will re- 
sult in great good to the dairy industry 
and to the State. 


success more 


RESPONSE BY MR. J. L. 
STEEDMAN, MO. 


ERWIN, 


Mr. President, Ladies and 
Members of the Association 
zens of Columbia: 

I want to express in the very warmest 
and highest degree, in my uncouth way, 
the gratitude and appreciation that we 
have for the welcome that has been given 
us here tonight. The University of Mis- 
souri, the star to which the youth of our 
land are looking to receive that instruc- 
tion that is necessary to fit them for the 
greatest degree of usefulness in life—Co- 
lumbia, City of Churches, where, whi'e 
our young men and young women are to 
be trained for the active duties of life, 
they are ever reminded that there is a 
foundation that never fails, that there is 
a teacher to whom we must all ‘ook if 
we would achieve the greatest degree of 
usefulness in this life and that wil fit us 
for the life to come. 

I am glad to be here tonight and am es- 
pecially gratified with a remark that was 
dropped on the train to-day, as I 
came up here. I met a representative of 
the press and we were discussing the 
Dairy Association of Missouri he said 
there is one thing that we have in Mis- 
no other state has, and that 
is that this Association is made up, not 
of representatives of manufacturing in- 
dustries for the purpose of selling goods, 
but it is made up of practical dairymen. 
Now, fellow citizens, we come here as a 
set of practical men who have been 
striving, some of us for years and years, 
to develop and build up this great State. 


souri 


sour! tha 


Gentlemen, 
and Citi- 


this State as a grass and grain producing 
State, I recalled a visit that I made this 
fall to my old home in Eastern Ohio. I 
went back there to see the old home by 
the spring where I drank when I was 4 
little boy and to look at the shade tree 
that I planted when it was no larger than 
my thumb, and to see it grown into a 
great, big, fine spreading tree near which 
a gentleman had erected a fine house and 
turned it so as to make that shade tree 
appear to the best possible advantage. 
When I left there I thought that the 
young men who remained there did not 
have energy enough to get away and 
that they would eke out a starving life 
among those great high hills, so high it 
seemed to me I had to look up twice to 
see the top of them; but they are now 
clothed from top to bottom with grass and 
I give you my word, fellow citizens, that I 
did not see as many weeds on five acres 
of land in Harrison County as are found 
on almost every farm in any county of 
the state of Missouri. The weeds and 
brush are gone and those people for the 
last 40 years have simply depended upon 
the grass and haye kept the brush and 
weeds down and the country presented 
one of the greatest sights I have ever 
been permitted to witness; and I want to 
tell you the little county seat that I used 
to go to when I was a boy has no larger 
population than 800 people but has a bank 
whose capital stock is four and one-half 
million dollars, and these deposits, nearly 
every dollar of them, belonged to the 
farmers. I said to myself how can th's 
happen? We farmers of Missouri have 
toiled year in and year out with the reap- 
er and the plow and made so little, and 
how does it come that these people have 
so much wealth and it all belongs to the 
farmers? And when I began to think 
about it, I found that their expenses were 
so much less than ours. I found that in 
our busy season of the year when the 
farmers of Missouri were almost running 
over one another with business, it was 
no trouble for any of these people to sit 
down and chat, they uepended 
upon their grass and they had be:n tak- 
ing care of it. They did not grow wheat 
or corn except in little narrow valleys, 
only a few yards wide—there was no corn 
raised but they took care of the grass and 
it made them wealth. 

The dairyman sends his product to the 
market in a way in which the farm is 
least depleted of its fertility. In a ton 
of butter there is about 21 cents of ferti- 


because 


Young men and young women, I would 
like to say, you do not know the amount 
of good that you may accomplish until 
you make the effort. We hope in this 
meeting that every member of this Asso- 
ciation and every vis'tor will tak: occa- 
sion when the opportunity comes to pre- 
sent your views because we are thinkers 
and the thinking man is what is wanted 
in this day. 


PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 





By J. J. Smith, Sweet Springs, Mo. 


When the Missouri State Dairy Asso- 
ciation met at Palmyra last year we were 
asked by many where our next 
meeting should be held. Our reply to all 
was, “Columbia, if the proposed dairy 
building should be completed by that 
time."’ We felt that the members of this 
association and the creamery men, dairy- 
men thuse tuterésted various 
branches of dairy work could not better 
show their appreciation of the exceeding- 
ly liberal appropriation made by the last 
legislature for the advancement of the 
dairy interests of the state, than by hold- 
ing our 13th annual meeting in the build- 
ing erected for the purpose of educating 
our farmers in what should be one of the 
leading industries of the state, and one 
to which because of our mild climate and 
diversity of grasses, it is peculiarly adapt- 
ed. 


and in the 


Among the neighboring states Missouri 


cheese makers generally in the exchange 
of ideas, every day experiences, etc., 
would aid in making up a greater inter- 
est in dairy work among our farmers. 
My experience in operating creameries 
in Missouri has been that in many sec- 
tions of the state conditions for their 
successful operation differ in some par- 
ticulars from those of the recognized 
dairy states, and it has been a question 
with me whether it would not be best for 
a creamery man to accept the conditions 
as they exist and shape their business ac- 
cordingly. 

One of the most serious questions that 
we have to contend with is a supply of 
good living well water for the cows, and 
the proper cooling of the milk. In most 
sections of the state a good supply of 
living well Water can be obtained by 
drilling into the rock. This being a little 
expensive many farmers content them- 
selves with the cheaper and easier meth- 
od of obtaining a water supply by means 
of cisterns at the house and ponds for 
stock water. This gives a limited amount 
and often no water for cooling the milk 
—and a very poor kind of water for any 
stock. It is ome of the easy-going prac- 
tices of the Missouri farmer, that educa- 
tion will finally change. This brings the 
milk to the creamery usually in such 
shape that by the time it is all mixed and 
run through the separator, and the farm- 
er gets home with his skim-milk it has 
developed so much acid that it is unfit 
for feeding the young calves, hence they 
must have fresh milk, and usually get 
about as much butter fat as the cream- 
ery does. They care for the calf first and 
the creamery man gets what is left. The 
average Missouri farmer thinks more of 
the calf than fin the older dairy sections 
and prefers to combine the two and breed 
for beef as well as milk 

The only relief I have had from the 
above conditons has been through the use 
of the hand separator. It requres no 
water for milk cooling, and but little to 
eare for the cream. It gives fresh, sweet, 
skim milk for the calves, and I find that 
the creamery operator gets a material in- 
crease in butter fat that formerly went to 
the calf. Taking the patrons who former- 
ly hauled milk, and are now using hand 
separators I find that from the same 
number of cows they have nearly doubled 
the number of pounds of butter fat, Com- 
paring the amounts paid, last month, 
to the patrons who are using hand sep- 
arators and those who are hauling milk, 
I find that the average amount paid to 
those who are using hand separators 
and delivering cream only, is in 
round numbers 333.00 and those hauling 
milk $18.00 each. 

My experience thus far convinces me 
that creamery operators should encourage 
rather than discourage the use of the 
hand separators. It seems from results 
to mean inereased business for the 
creamery, and greater returms for the 
farmer, two very convincing arguments 
to me in thelr favor. 


_ | WILL CURE YOU OF 
RHEUMATISM 


No Pay Until You Know It. 


After 2,00 experiments I have learned 
how to cure rheumatism. Not to turn 
bony joints into flesh again; that is im- 
possible. But I can cure the disease al- 
ways, at any stage, and forever, 

I ask no money. S!mply write me a pos- 
tal card and I will send you an order on 
our nearest dxuggist for six bottles of 
Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatism Cure, for every 
druggist. keeps it. Use it for a month, 
and if it does what I claim, pay your 
druggist $5.50 for it. If it doesn’t I will 
pay him myself. 

I have no samples. Any medicine that 
can affect rheumatism with but a few 
doses must be drugged to the verge of 
danger. I use no such drugs. It is folly 
to take them. You must get the disease 
out of the blood, 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it 
and I take the risk. I have cured tens of 
thousands of cases in this way and my 
records show that 39 out of 40 who get 
those six bottles pay, and pay gladly. I 
have learned that people in general are 
honest with a physician who cures them. 
That is all I ask. If I fail I don’t ex- 
pect a penny from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
I will send you my book about Rheuma- 
tism and an order for the medicine. Take 
it for a month, as it won’t harm you any- 
way. If it fails, it is free, and I leave the 





because you furnish a part of our food | has the name of being slow to take up 
products, but we have a pecuniary inter-| dairying, and annually we have been 
est in your success. We know that if| drawing on them for practical men and 
your business is successful, we will share | Speakers to come and “show us!"’ We 


hope before long to reverse the order of 
things and “show them.” It is now “up 
to’ the farmers, dairymen and creamery 
men of Missouri to decide whether they 
will avail themselves of the practical in- 
struction in dairying and creamery work 
here to be obtained at a light cost, and 
thus encourage the work for which the 
appropriation was made. Every member 
of this association should at once take up 
the work in their respective localities 
and encourage our young men to come 
and take the short winter course in dairy- 
ing, feeding, breeding and selecting dairy 
cattle, information which I find by exper- 
ience with creamery work in Missouri 
many of them need. 

I desire to call the attention of the asso- 
siation to the poor facilities provided for 
the exhibit of dairy products, machinery 
and dairy cattle at the State Fair at Se- 
dalia. All who attended the fair this 
year will doubtless remember that a very 
small space (about 8x10 feet) in one cor- 
ner of Agricultural Hall was provided 
for the dairy exhibit, with a very smail 
refrigerator for butter exhibit—and it 
always out of sight. 

A search warrant would finally locate 
the dairy machinery exhibit in a little 
shed alongside one of the main buildings, 
and the dairy cattle under a tent or tied 
to a barbed wire fence surrounding the 
enclosure. The horses, mules, 
sheep and chickens, 
and provided for. 


were nicely housed 


machinery 
should be provided 


provided for the butter exhibit. 


should be consulted in deciding 


list. 





While my friend Mr. Ellis was talking 





with regard to the diversity and value of 


fat cattle 


An effort shculd be 
made by this association to secure a good 
dairy building on the State Fair Ground, 
in which all dairy products, apparatus and 
should be exhibited. Space 
for operating hand 
machinery and a glass front refrigerator 


The coming session of the legislature 
will no doubt make—as it should—a very 
liberal appropriation for improvements on 
the State Fair grounds, and we should 
request and urge the board to set aside 
2 reasonable amount for a building, to 
be used as above suggested. Much good 
can be done for the dairy interests of the 
state if the superintendent is a live, up- 
to-date dairyman and the dairy interests 
upon 
and arranging this part of the premium 


A more liberal use of the columns of 
the agricultural press of the state by 
creamery men, dairymen and butter and 


decision with you. Address Dr. Shoop, 
| Box 525, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 


SHORT COURSE IN DAIRYING. 


The new dairy building makes it possi- 
ble to give this year two courses in 
Dairying. 

1, A Course for Operators of Creamer- 
ies and Cheese Faetories.—This course will 
continue for eight weeks and include lec- 
tures and practical work in Milk Testing, 
Buttermaking, Cheesemaking, Dairy Bac- 
teriology, Machinery and in selecting, 
judging and feeding Dairy cattle. 

2. Farm Dairying —(Twelve 

especially for dairy 


This is intended 
farmers and in addition to the subjects 
More attention is 


weeks. ) 


mentioned in course 1. 
devoted to feeding, selecting and manag- 
ing dairy herds, 

Students in all dairy courses should ap- 
ply early as the enrollment is limited. 

For more information concerning any 
of these courses address the Dean. 

H. J. WATERS. 





Columbia, Mo. 

PLASMON COMPANY LOOKING 
WESTWARD. 

Dairy and Food Commissioner McCon- 

nell today received a letter from tne 

Plasmon Company of America, stating 


that the company would like to locate a 
factory in Minnesota, says “St. Paul D's- 
patch."” Plasmon is a powder made from 
the albumen extracted from skim milk 
and is used in the preparation of a num- 
ber of food produets. The company states 
that it would use from 100,000 to 150,00) 
quarts of skimmed milk daily, and wants 
a location where the demand for skimmed 
milk for commereial or food products is 
not very heavy. It pays in the east trom 
12c to lic per hundred pounds for skimmed 
milk and would expect to get it cheaper 
in the west. Commissioner McConnell 
replied that at present, owing to the high 
price of stock food, there is a market for 
the miix im this state. When 
food for young stock is cheap, the milk is 
valued at only about ic per hundred 
pounds, but at present it is worth much 
more than that. Besides, the number of 
cheese factories in the state is rapidly 
increasing and they use all the milk. 


ee | 
Sahimmed 


Cream set for ripenine should be stirred 
regularly twice a @ay, and that is all of 


SILAGE FOR SUMMER FEEDING. 





I made mention in some dairy notes of 
a few weeks ago that about August 1 I 
should take up the feeding, of corn sil- 
age, and I promised a report as to com- 
parative results in changing from green 
oats and peas. Our silo had not been 
disturbed since I quit feeding early in 
May. I then left between five and six feet 
in the bottom of one pit. I really intend- 
ed to have covered this with wet chaff 
well tramped down, to ses if the loss 
might not be reduced somewhat, but just 
like a great many farmers who do not 
“write for the papers,’’ I neglected to do 
it and when I came to “open’’ the pit, 
August 4, I found, as I expected, about 
five inches of spoiled silage. This remov- 
ed, we began feeding August 5, as good 
a quality of silage as one could ask for— 
2% pounds a day in two feeds. 

We had been feeding since early in 
July about the same amount of oats and 
field (or Canada) peas. The oats and peas 
were not in quite as good a condition for 
feeding the last few days for the reason 
that they were drying up considerably. 
Still the cows ate them up clean. I 
have already reported a gain in milk 
when we began feeding oats and peas. 
But of course the cows gradually shrank 
in milk as the month passed by—gradual- 
ly, but slowly. 

Twenty-four hours after we gave the 
first feed of silage there was a very sud- 
den increase in milk yield. Taking the 
last week in which we fed oats and peas 
and comparing with this the first four 
days of the silage-feeding, I find an in- 
crease in milk of a little over 8% per cent 
for the entire dairy. This, remember in the 
face of a natural tendency to shrink. I 
should state that the weather conditions 
were fully as favorab'e to milk yield dur 
ing the oats period as during the silage 
period. 

I have spoken very favorably heretofore 
of oats and peas as a soiling crop. 

I have nothing to take back. Not that 
I love oats and peas less, but well-eared 
corn silage better. And my love is cold 
compared with the passion manife:ted by 
our dairy. Driving the cows to the barn 
is something we almost never have to 
do. Neither do we have to send “Bose” 
(I prefer $12 worth of pork a year, which 
I think can be manufactured from what 
“Bose’’ would consume.) 

A loud and long “Come boss,” brings 
them. But of late my neighbors, nearly 
half a mile away, complained of being 
disturbed at 4:30 a. m. by my sonorous 
vocal efforts. All this is past. I creep 
noiselessly to the barn, throw out and as- 
tribute the silage, and then open the sta- 


supplied with good butter and cheese? 
The increase in the milk producing ca- 
pacity of the cattle has not been very 
great, possibly ranging from 10 to 15 per 
cent, but this does not compensate for the 
increased demand, and the question now 
is, how shall the increased demand be 
supplied? There is one method of increas- 
ing the supply, and that is that all butter 
and cheesemakers make a good article, 
then a smaller proportion will go into the 
grease pile and a larger proportion will be 
used on the table of the butter eaters. We 
suggest this as one of the means by 
which we can secure a larger supply. 

We suggest another, that is, that the 
dairymen utilize their dairy cattle to bet- 
ter advantage or keep a higher grade. 
With so many notable examples of cows 
that have produced from ten to fifteen 
thousand pounds of milk per year, and 
from three to nve hundred pounds of but- 
ter, it seems there ought to be fewer in 
the class which preduce from two to five 
hundred pounds of milk and from one to 
two hundred pounds of butter.—Elgin 
Dairy Report. 





Baft-Jersey’s latest beok on Farm aged 


Dairy Work is full of thin, 1. 

le. The Silo, to build and aut ons! 

lage, me wenees soil, variety and how to 
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AVERAGE COWS. 





We have in this country more than 1%,- 
000,000 cows, the average return from 
which is equal to only 125 pounds of but- 
ter each. This is a ridiculously small re- 
turn in view of what may be produced 
with good care. Of course there are mi!- 
lions of cows that produce more than 125 
pounds of butter annually, but for every 
cow that yields 2 pounds of butter m a 


only eighty-three and one-third pounds in 
order to bring the score down to the gen- 
eral average. A butter yield of 260 pounds, 


yield can be produced at a very slight in- 
crease in expense for feed. 





RENOVATED BUTTER. 





year is likely to reach 100,000,000 pounds, 


mate of “Dairy Produce.” 


has been variously estimated at from 25,- 
000,000 to 50,000 000 pounds. 





ble doors—that is, after I succeed in push- 
ing the cows back so that I can swing 
the door. The vocal work now consists 
simply in discouraging the cows in trying 
to enter the stable before the door is 
open, and this of course I try to keep 
“in the family.” Really, I never saw 
cows as crazy for any feed as they are for 
silage. It fully equals the interest they 
show upon breaking into a corn field the 
second time. 


two months’ feeding of silage left over 
for summer use. Three years ago I fed 
silage heavily all summer and I have nev- 
er produced as much milk per cow, or as 
cheaply. The trouble now is that I have 
increased the number of cows k«pt but 
have not increased silo capacity. With 
the new barn [ hope to have more silo 
room; possibly extend present si'o sky- 








ward.—C. G. Williams in “Ohio Farmer.” 
EXPOSITION OF HYGIENIC MILK 
SUPPLY. 
The U. 8. Department of Agriculture 


has received through the Department of 
State notice that a general exposition of 
hygienic milk supply will be held at 
Hamburg from May 2 to May 10, 1908. The 
exposition will embrace eight sections as 
follows: 

Section A.—For milk production: (1) Ex- 
hibit of limited number of milea cows of 
known race; (2) stable fittings and imp!e- 
ments; (3) regimen and hygienic food; (4) 
technics of milk, tests and execution of; 
(5) management of milk in stable and pas- 
tures; (6) personnel of milking and stable 


(clothing, health and supervision of the 
same). 
Section B.—Veterinary control of tne 


condition of milch cows and of milk: (1) 
Legislation; (2) management of conta- 
gious outbreaks (with demonstration); (3) 
diseases of milch cows; (4) special dis- 


eases; (5) unwholesome food plants and 
drinking water; (6) secretion through the 
milk of medicinal stuffs; (7) sanitary 
management; (8) disinfection of stalls 
(means and apparatus). 

Section C.—Conveyance of milk, land, 


and waterways, railways; conveyance and 
distribution in cities; (2) cleansing, spin- 
ning, cooling, Pasteurizing, sterilizing, 
and concentrating (condensing) milk; (3) 
arrangements for measuring and weigh- 
ing; (4) cleansing apparatus for flasks; (5) 
machinery for bottling, pouring and sea!- 
ing. 

Section D.—Exhibit of management and 
sale of milk (wholesale and retail trade), 
with complete furnishings. 

Section E.—Milk legislation and admin- 
istration: (1) Laws, ordinances, decrees 
and judgments; (2) police supervision of 
milk traffic (removal, previous examina- 
tion, preserving, conveyance); (3) chem- 
ical and bacteriological inspection; (a) 
model laboratory, working; (b) instru- 
ments and tools for laboratory. 

Section F.—Scientific: (1) Means of in- 
struction with scientific demonstration; 
(2) scientific instruments and tools tor 
milk laboratories; (3) literature, statistic 
and graphic exhibitions. 

Section G.—Milk preparations: (1) Con- 
densed and prepared for long keeping for 
use in the army and navy; (2) milk for in- 
fants; (8) for therapeutic purposes; (4) 
other foods and preparations produced 
from milk. 

Section H.—Machinery and apparatus 
for the treatment of milk in the house- 
hold. 

The cost for space for exhibits on tne 
main floor will be $2.38 per square meter 
(1.196 square yards); side rooms, $1.19, and 
in the open air, 71 cents. An additional 
charge of 10 to 530 per cent will be made 
for sites with four sides exposed, or with 
three sides exposed from 5 to 2 per cent. 

Intending exhibitors should make appli- 
eation for space to the Geschaftstelle 
in Hamburg, 6, Kamp Strasse 46. 

Articles for exhibition musi be sent and 
removed at the expense and risk of the 
exhibitor. 





WHERE IS OUR SUPPLY OF BUTTER 
TO COME FROM. 





Looking over the census figures for 1900 
we find that our population has increased 
by leaps and bounds every ten years much 
beyond the increase in dairy cattle, and 
with the increased consumptive power as 








the airing it needs. 





well as the imereased numbers, there 
comes the question, how will people be 


I hope I may have in the future. at least | 


| ties in storages which do not figure in any 


ers. 


DELAvAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


For Pi ho Seae's Standard 
‘The De Laval Separator Co., St..wy 











year there must be three that produce 


while not common, is a long way inside 
| the possible limit of production, and this 


The product of renovated butter for the 


and that there is stock in storage for a 
considerable portion thereof, is the esti- 


The amount of packing stock in storage 
It is known that a number of renovators 
at minor points are holding large quanti- 


published statements of stock in the coo!- 
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te Dairy S. 


When the dairy alphabet is 
inno” cece 
for three things— Sime y 
Satisfaction, Sharples. " 


They all mean the same thing: 


2 Tubular Dairy 
| Separators. 
The simple separator—free from complicated parts— 
| easy to turn and easy to clean. . 
The satisfactory separators—get- 
| pen | more cream of better quality— 
| yielding a 6% greater profit on your © 
| investment than any other 01 
Our Business Dairyin; 
explains how and ohysbe 
ator tells its own story better than 
words can, 
You may try it and then decide 
whether you want ft or not. 


cea, ils, "Wot Ghetto 











Save 
Mone 


save the profit which you will have 
dente whenyou buy fence from him. The 
} E F is sold direct from 
our fi atmanu- 
| . It’s so good you will order the; 
| third time. Special | ., free. 
Advance Fence Co,, 110 G St., Peorta, Tl. 




















for along time, and you don’ 
to com 


Fence for years e. That's quite a saving. 
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0.K. HARRY STEEL WORKS sects: 


$4.00 Guaranteed 
Oak, No. II 


for coal, wood 
and lignite, lar- 
’ ger sized Oaks 
a Ranges, Cooks 
and Heaters in all 
Styles at factory 





£ Save you 
nearly one half, 
stoves shipped sub- 


ject to examination 
at your depot 
on receipt of 1. 
if not exactly as 
represented 
and satisfact- 
ory your money 
refunded, 


GATALOGUE 
FREE. 


$4.60 Empire Stove Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Boa 148 St. Louis, Mo. 
RUPTURE CURED while you work. You pay %* 
when cured. Nocure, no pay. 
ALBX SPEIR?*, Box 824, Westbrook, Maine 


My monthly regulator never fails, ladies. 
Box Free.) DR.F. MAY. Floomington. 11). 


Notice to 
Dairymen 


= are thinking of 
buying a Cream Separator 
write us for Catalogue and 
information. We manu- 
facture the best machine 
on the market, 


Davis 
Cream Co., 


54 to 64 N. Clinton St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














n 10 hours or 














PAGE WOVEN WIRK FENCE CO,, ADRIAN, MICH. 
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ag The U.S. 

ing There, leaving onl 
dredths on skimmilk, while 
Sharples and National tied at .06. The 


Empire leaving .11 and the Reid .12. 





THE U. S. SEPARATOR 
SHOWS ITS SUPERIORITY 


At the Oregon State Fair this year one of the attrac- 
tions was a contest between the different makes of cream 
separators, and, as usual, the U. S. 
Beat Everything. Read the follow- 
ing letter and notice particularly the 

different skimmilk tests : 


PorTLAND, Ore., Sept. 19, 1902. 


Vermont FARM Macuine Co., 
Gentlemen :—In contest at our State Fair 
Beat 


Every- 
two one-hun- 
the DeLaval, 


Hazetwoop Cream Co., 
By E. Burr. 


The above letter is only one of the many proofs we have that 


THE U.S. SEPARATOR SKIMS THE CLEANEST 


Many more are in our catalogues. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Fall 


Write for one. 








‘ 


suit you. 








WINCHESTER | 


tron ee. SMOKELESS POWDER SHOTGUN = 4” 
you want a good low-priced Smokeless Powder ‘‘loac, 
Winchester Factory eee “Repeater” Shells will surely 
Don’t forget the name: Winchester *‘Repeatc', 
THE YELLOW SHELL WITH THE CORRUGATED HEAD. | 
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~ Hortietiiture 


HORTICULTURAL TALK. 


CHARD WORK. RK.—I¢ cowpeas have 
sown in the orchard, now is the time 
\w them under providing the work 
t already been done. Even if they 
been cut for hay there is still con- 
matter left on the ground in 
way of stems and leaves which if 

ed under will formavailable humus tor 

ext years’ crop. Another ad:antage 

J) plowing is that the soll holds mois- 
netter and at the same time the sur- 
drys out quickly, making it possible 

ow earlier in the spring. Fall 
plowing also destroys the larvae of many 
rious insects. Should there be any 
ip or decayed fruit on or under 
es it should, by some means, be 
ved, preferably burned. This mum- 
ed fruit carries the germs of fungi 
ne year to another and if not des- 
inerease rapidly from year 


jerable 


rom ¢ 
ed will 


= wish to add to your orchard eitn- 
I bs filling up vacancies or otherwise, do 
iow if you have the time, not bécause 
es planted in the fall will grow and 
thrive any better than those planted in 
spring, but if done mow there is that 
much work off your hands in busy spring- 
tir ind that sometimes means a great 
Trees should always be planted 
firmly but especially in the fall is it im- 
portant to fill in well around the well 
spread roots and tramp as solid as possi- 
ble banking up a little around the body 
tree 

efer not to trim fall planted trees 
until spring just before growth 
starts, at which time the tree should be 
haped as nearly as possible according 
way it should grow go as to avoid 
removing large limbs when the tree grows 
No rule can b2 laié-@own ior this 
work as scarcely two trees in a large or- 
ird should be trimmed alike unless they 
be peach trees in which case I prefer 
trimming all to a switch the first year. 
The pruning of apple trees is most im- 
nortant the first few years after planting, 
after which time there is little to do ex- 
cept to remove suckers and occasional in- 
terfering limbs, With the peach the im- 
tant pruning begins with the second 
r after planting. At this time the 
tree should be headed as desired, after 
which time about one-third of the pre- 
year’s growth should be removed 
ually more or less according to varie- 
t and vigor. In all cases p‘ovision 
ld be made for trees to spread and 
larger by leaying certain limbs 
It takes a man of judgment 
a careful observer of nature to do 

ich work in the best manner, 
VEGETABLE NOTES.—The farmer 
who does not give his family the benefit 
‘fa good garden is in a business in which 
ioes not deserve and cannot have the 
success,’ says .“‘Home and 


sider 


highest 
Farm.” 

Clean up the garden spot. If any weeds 
have been allowed to go to seed they 
should be burned in order to destroy the 

ed which would otherwise be trouble- 
some next season. 

Probably the squash and pumpkin vines 
have been infested with insects which are 
oring there on the old vines prepar- 
ng to attack next years crop in a still 
n fierce manner. Better set fire to 

vines and make a;clean job of the 
yugs. Melon vines having shown blight 
mildew should “be burned alsoy 

Prepare for some nice fresh lettuce dur- 
ig the winter. If you have been careless 

ugh not to clean up the garden after 
he early vegetables had matured, and 
then allowed the lettuce to go to seed you 
may take advantage of your neglect 
by taking up the nice thrifty plants you 
will find growing there where nature 
scattered the seed, and setting them close 
together in a cold frame, Glass is of 
ourse best to cover with but if you have 
none, boards will answer very nicely. 
tuce is a cool climate plant and doe; 
need much_ protection. Should you 
no such convenient place to get 

prepare a hot bed by putting in 
just enough manure to furnish heat suf- 
ficient to start the seed. Boston Market 
is the best variety for heading in win- 
ter. If heads are wanted, plants should 
be transplanted into frames a few inches 
part. For growing thickly in beds Dea- 

yn and Simpson are among the best, 

A great deal of satisfaction may be nad 
by setting a few plants of parsley in a 
large flower pot or a neat, shallow box 
to be placed in the kitchen window ; besides, 
being an ornament the cook will find it 
very convenient to snip off bits of fresh 
parsley for flavoring soups, salads, etc. 

Don't be afraid of adding too much 
fertility to the garden spot. Make it a 
dumping place for everything about your 
Premises that will @ecompose quickly, if 
hot already so, that is rich in humus and 
the other e'ements essential to plant pro- 
duction. Nowhere will the heavy feeding 
f soil give better returns than on the 

arden spot. 

CAUTION.—It is now time that a good 
ma RURAL WORLD readers were pre- 
baring for severe winter weather. Bet- 
ter see if there are not some window 

8 missing and if so replace them and 
i bout that cellar door?) Does it not 
little attention? By all means see 
» animals are comfortable. 
EDWIN H. RIEHL. 
Nov. 24. 
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THE BEN DAVIS IS DOOMED.” 





Kditor RURAL WORLD: Under the 
caption an article appeared in 
issue of Oct. 22 from the pen of P. 
The article is well timea and of 
importance to those planting for 
rclal purposes, But it fails to per- 
“uade that we make any mistake in plant- 
ng pe Ben Davis in Missouri. It is not 
object to 





; “answer,” according to 
‘Wspaper parlance, the article, but to 
make some suggestions why it is so aiffi- 


relegate to the rear such an ap- 
' these objections can be overcome, 
myself and thousands of others 
are increasing their holdings fo- 
*rcial purposes, will forget to plant 
or old, despised B. D. Commer- 
‘terprises are engaged in for pleas- 
na Profit. In the abstract there ‘s 
“) pleasure in growing one kind o* 
‘nother; but as a matter of 

‘| business the pleasure is general- 

roportion to the profit. So we 

; °S a starting point, say the ques- 
r, One simply of profit. Is the Bea 
; ‘he most profitable commercial ap- 
' Missouri? I write-froma Missouri 


“point only, 

" you to Bulletin No, 3, June 1902, 
tar... S80urt Fruit State Experiment 
“on at Mt. Grove, Mo, The obje-t 

Bulletin was the same as Mr 
irticle—to induce beginners in 
‘al orcharding to select right va- 


wh 


“omm 





ms > Mr. Stinson sent ove inquiries to | ing 


fruit 


Stowers asking them to 


A Golden Rule 


of Agriculture: 


Rent Sean we 
will be good, Plenty of 


Potash 


in the fertilizer ‘spells quality 
and quantity in the har- 
vest. Write us and 
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make lists of apples recommended ior 


commercial purposes. Concerning the 
lists furnished by his correspondents, Mr. 
Stinson says they correspond with the 
information collected by the station from 
personal investigation. Replies of 31 are 
given. | 

Every one recommends the Ben Davi:. 
And this list of 31 contains the names o 
such men as N. F. Murray, J, C. Evans:, 
F. H. Speakman, J. E. 





Thompson, W. G. 
Gano, L. A. Goodman, D. A. Robinet and 
24 other successful orchardists in different 
parts of Missouri. I want to make one 
reference out of Missouri, because he 
ought to be in Missouri—Mr. Wellhouse 
of Kansas. In a later issue I find this: 
“Mr. Wellhouse has found the Ben Davis 
apple to be the most profitable, while the 
Jonathan has yielded more bushels to the 
acre. Missouri Pippin comes second in 
yield and the Ben Davis third. But the 
best price and most appreciative and ac 
tive market is for Ben Davis. On Fair- 
mount Hill, near Leavenworth, he has 
erected a large packing and drying plant 
and his shipments of fruit are made to St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Chicago, New York, 
Boston and foreign points. He also has a 
large trade in dried apples.” 

Today I met Col, W. W. Johnson of tnis 
place, a successful apple grower for 6 
years, and asked him what apple he 
found the most profitable, and he prompt- 
ly answered the Ben Davis. No amount 
of Quéstivuings would make him vary a 
particle. However, he made a sugges- 
tion which I think valuable; that it was 
a good idea to plant separate orchards, 
of different varieties, so as to always have 
a crop, and a steady income. He added: 
“While I would not recommend anyone 
to plant ‘the Ingram, yet one year this 
variety bore when no other did and the 
price was exceedingly good. I expect to 
next plant an orchard of the Jonathan.’ 
Asked if they were as profitable as Ben 
Davis, the reply came: “No, but I may 
get a crop when others fail.” 

Referring to quality Mr. Kiely says the 
Ben Davis is “hardly fit to eat and cook.”’ 
{ again refer to same Bulletin, The same 





eontributors were asked to make a list 
of apples for family use. Of tne 31 re- 
ported, 1$.gave the Ben Davis a place in 
his list—a very substantial majority. 

* Your ‘coiftfibutor in support of ‘his ‘cof® 
tention that the Ben Davis was a bad 
seller gave us these quotations; Hunts- 
man’s Favorite, $8.50; Grimes Golden 
and Jonathan, $2.00 to $2.75; Rome beauty 
and Willow Twig, $2.00 to $2.50; Winesap, 
Northern Spy, Missouri Pippin, Gano and 
similar varieties, $2.00, and Ben Dav's 
$1.50. Now mark you, these are St. Louis 
quotations. What did the grower get? 
I do not know how it is elsewhere, but in 
this part of the state, he got no more for 
these varieties, than the Ben Davis, and, 
for some of them less per barrel. And 
not only that, but a larger percentage of 
culls were left on the hands of the grow 
er than from the Ben Davis. The grower 
is willing to do his part in cultivating a 
taste for better apples and believes, a« 
your correspondent says. that the con 
sumer is willing to pay more for them; 
but if he cannot share in the increasei 
price he cannot afford to raise these be‘- 
ter(?) apples. 

In the same bulletin you will learn the 
contributors also made a list of apple: 
they had tried and would not plant again 
because not profitable. Hunting the lists 
for those quoted by Mr. Kiely we find 
one would not plant Grimes’ Goldcn, one 
the Jonathan, six the Rome Beauty, 17 
the Willow Twig, four the Winesap, one 
the Northern Spy, five the Missouri Pip- 
pin, none the Gano and eight the Hunts- 
man’s Favorite. I admit this is not a 
conclusive showing as to ali these va- 
rieties because it does not appear how 
many of each of these varieties each 
planted. But when out of 31 fruit grow- 
ers sO many have planted and refuse to 
plant again the Rome Beauty, Willow 
Twig, Missouri Pippin and Huntsman’s 





Favorite we are justified in say ng the 
last named are not profitable from a 
commervial standpoint. | 

This article is not written in a contro | 
yersial spirit, but the writer is one among 
the hundreds in the Ozark country plant- 
ing commercial orchards and above all 
things desires to plant the right varieties 
for profit. 1 will close this article by ask- 
ing any one to name the apple that com- 
bines so many good qualities as the Ben 
Davis in this to-wit: Is so ha-dy, so 
well suited to the various soils «f Mis- 
souri, that grows so symmetrical with so 
little pruning, that fruits so early and 
frequent, that distributes its fruit so 
uniformly over the tree and puts an apple 
at the end of a wwig rather than in clus- 
ters or on lateral twigs, that so seldom 
breaks from over-fruiting, whose fruit is 
so large and uniform in shape and size, of 
good color and that bears handling 80 
well? If you answer “none’’ then name 
the one that comes next to it. 

E. B. KELLPRMAN. 


Lebanon, Mo. 


A GIANT CASTOR BEAN. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The parable 
of the mustard seed is not in it, in com- 
parison with an unusual plant growth 
at 397 Kennerly ave., St. Louis. It grew 
from a castor bean, but has no beans on 
it, although other plants around it have 
seeds. Here are its dimensions: Height 
12 feet; circumference at the ground, 11 
inches; largest limb, 6 inches. The whole 
thing looks so uncommon to me that I 
write to you about it. 

B. Cc. BYRNE. 


A great book is like a torrent, it sweeps 
all before it in a flood of eloquence and 
logic. A newspaper is like the constant 
dropping of water upon a stone. By keep- 
at it an impression is 





FLOWER NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It is not yet 
too late to prepare some growing cheer 
for the home windows during the coming 
dreary months. While it is best to begin 
in May with tender Begonias and Geran- 
fums for the following winters window 
@arden one can have a cheery window 
without using either of the above excel- 
lent varieties First, for certainty to 
bloom, and little care, will come the com- 
mon bulbs. If you have Narcissus, Dafo- 
ails, Tulips or Crocus among your border 
plants, select a few of the plump bulbs, 
pot them in rich, loose soil, aiming vo 
cover them as deeply as they were in 
the beds, water and set away under some 
shrubs or in the cellar or a dark closet, 
until top growth begins, then bring to the 
windows, giving them sun and warmth 
gradually. The more sun, heat and wat- 
er that is given, the sooner will the blos- 
soms come, but too great haste will a'- 
ways result in inferior blossoms. 

If there is no border to go to, a few 
dimes will result in dollars of beauty if 
wisely invested: Purchase some white 
Roman Hyacinths, oneof the sweetest and 
surest of blossoms, and some pink Oxalis. 
Floribunda (flowers in abundance), pot 
as directed for home bulbs, give the same 
eare excepting the Oxalis will come into 
top growth at once, so it need not be set 
away to grow first. Always provide good 
drainage for any plant. I prefer wooi 
charcoal to other drainage. 

If the Hyacinth buds seem to choke 
try to open when low down in the plant 
piace a brown paper cohe over the bud 
a few days. This will cause it to stretch 
up for the light. 

We don’t want to depend entirely upo.r 
bulbs for they are comparatively short- 
lived, so come again to the border. Take 
up carefully and pot in loose rich soil 


small plants of petunia, a single red and) 


a red and white variegated one, in th: 
same can will half fill a window with 
bloom all winter, and verbenas, if there 
are no small plants, take up your favorite 
one, cutting back all old growth. Soon 
they will start vigorous new growth. 

Take up nice, thrifty budded plants of 
snap-dragon—Antirrhinum and Dianthus 
pinks, these two will hardly be out of 
bloom all winter. Nicotina is a nice winter 
bloomer for any who admire this plant 
and small seedling morning glory plants 
or cypress vine will make a beautiful 
window vine, and will furnish some small 
blossoms. Madiera tubers will grow and 
grow, their lovely, waxy leaves entirely 
covering the trellis one fixes for them. 

A budded plant of Aster or Marigold 
will furnish brightness quite a long time 
and the cheery Nasturtium is a prize. A 
thrifty Canna shoot will give a tropical 
effect to any window. even if it does not 
bloom. Any neighbor that has a bed of 
Cannas will gladly give you a shoot, when 
time for removing them indoors 

Be careful to remove these plants to 
their winter quarters by degrees. Place 
them on the porch or in a room without 
fire for a few days. Too sudden change 
from outdoors to the heated room would 
result in ragged-looking plants, at least. 

Don't go without window brightness be- 
cause you haven't a chance to procure 
plants from a florist. ‘‘Where there’s a 
will, there's a way.” PANSY. 





“THE PROFESSIONAL MAN 


ORCHARDIST.” 


AS AN 


[Response to toast by Albert Blair of St, 
Louis, at the Shaw Banquet, Nov. 19, 
1902. 

When a man gets up to speak on a spe- 
cifle text assigned to him, if on unfamil- 
jar ground, he sometimes feels tempted to 
act as does a nervous horse when hitch- 
ed to a post, that is, to find out at once 
how long the halter strap is and how 
much range he can take, but upon this 
occasion I shall not try to prance round 
very much, for the prancer sometimes 
gets wound up, or throws himself. The 
toast presents the idea of a professional 
man stepping aside from his vocation and 
devoting part of his time, at least, to the 
growth of an orchard. Now, the words, 
“professional man," are intended, I pre- 
sume, to mean a member of one of the 
learned professions. Formerly there were 
but a few vocations that were styled 
learned, and the term was generally lim- 
ited to doctors, lawyers, preachers and 
college professors. The toast seems to 
imply that orchard growing is not a 
learned profession. Now from what I do 
know about law as a learned profession, 
and from what I do know and do not 
know about fruit growing, I am disposed 
to amend the phrase and submit for con- 
sideration the spectacle of a man accus- 
tomed to city life and indoor work, whose 
studies are chiefly reflective, and not per- 
ceptive, turning to an avocation in which 
physical conditions, ever changing, con- 
trol success; a vocation which in these 
times calls for much information of a 
technical character concerning the opera- 
tions of Nature over a wide range in all 
of her three kingdoms. Then I should 
say that the city professional man should 
take hecd, when he undertakes fruit 
growing, at least in commercial propor- 
tions, that he must apply himself to the 
mastery of a learned profession. What is 
there to learn? It is impossible to embody 
in a single statement a reply sufficiently 
comprehensive. 

The orchardist should know the good 
and the harm the all-compelling sun can 
do, And so with the rain and the wind 
and the frost, and that at one hour they 
help and at another they injure. Evapo- 
ration, constant and invisible, is potent 
for evil and for good, yet how can it be 
promoted and checked? Pruning, plow- 
ing. mulching, draining and fertilizing arc 
processes of culture, each with its own 
problems. One may know something of 
the nature of nitrogen, potash and phos- 
phorous as soil ingredients, but whether 
required in any given case, or how best 
applied, are sometimes matters of doubt 
or difficulty. Delayed with these ques- 
tions you are yet but upon the threshold 
of your academy. Enter the main build- 
ing and take a look at the countless 
broods and swarms of the articulates of 
the animal kingdom—your fellow joint- 
tenants; joint-tenants, indeed, who have 


a prescriptive right to hatch and burrow 
and suck and sting upon any part of your 
trees and fruits. 


“Go to the ant and con- 





finally made on the hardest head. 





sider her ways and be wise,’ says Scrip- 
ture. More than that is required of tne 
fruit grower. He must consider six-leg- 
gers of untold varieties, the various Cole- 
optera, Hymenoptera, Diptera, Aptera, 
and other biters, not omitting tne borer, 
the codling moth, the tree trimmer, the 
caterpillar and the woolly aphis. And 
you will not be allowed your diploma un- 
til you have haé practical experience 
with rabbits, moles, field mice, blue 
mold, bitter rot, scale, scab and their an- 
tidotes. 

It seems to me that an apple orchard is 
liable to more diseases than is a baby. 
Sometimes I think my orchard would pass 
for a high-class museum of animated na- 
ture, 

The problem of how to produce fruit is 
the main one. How to harvest and sell the 
crop are also important, if less perplex- 
ing. The existence of the vast array of 
adverse forces is proof that the prize is 
well worth great study and effort. In re- 
cent years orderly observation and ex- 
periment along scientific lines have 
brought us most valuable remedies. Let 
us honor the botanists and entomologists 
who have been doing so much for us in 
these respects. 

What I have said may be familiar 
enough to all present. As an amateur I 
did not hope to instruct you. Had I ine 
time and the power of word-building, 1 
might undertake to beguile you for a mo- 
ment by picturing the orchardist as a liti- 
gant—as coming into court where there is 
pending a bill of interpleader, the ques- 
tion being who shall be the beneficiaries 
of the orchard. Benignant Dame Nature 
sits as an arbiter to hear and award. 
The owner of the land, who pays the tax- 
es and does the work, has started out 
with the idea that he is justly entitled to 
all the benefits. He urges in support of 
his petition how he has labored to produce 
the crop. But at the trial he is amazed 
at the array of counter-claimants. They 
too must be considered, Counsel in their 
behalf might urge that they were aborig- 
inal; that they were on the ground first. 
In support of their ancient rights it may 
be alleged historically that they were in 
undisputed possession of the Crab orch- 
ards of the Susquehanna before the Saxon 
had set foot on Plymouth, or the Span- 
jard had crossed the sea (as Macaulay 
might say), and tuat they will thrive in 
undiminished vigor on the slopes of the 
Ozarks, when some traveler from New 
Zealand shall poise his airship over the 
ruins of the Relay House to snap-shoot a 
broken arch of the St. Louis bridge. 

Who can say they are useless in the 
general scheme of things? In the long 
and complex evolution of organic life, in- 
cluding man, may they not serve a useful 
purpose? So it is that Dame Nature 
looking broadly into the far future, bene- 
ficently decrees that they shall share 
with man in the fruits of the field. 

So I conclude that the practical orchard- 
ist is a member of a learned profession, 
and the so-called professional man is 
usually but an amateur, But let me, in 
conclusion, say a word as to how it comes 
about that some of us, dwellers in the 
cities, betake ourselves to rural enter- 
prises. So far as lawyers are concerned, 
it is their habit to concern themselves 
with other people's affairs, but seldom so 
at their own expense. The truth is that 
many of us in the cities are to the man- 
ner born. We are rural by birth, farm- 
ers somewhat by training, but unprovid- 
ed with farms, as some of you more fort- 
unate ones were, we drifted into other 
lines, For a few years the glamour of 
city life sways us. In time we perceive 
the artificial and fleeting character of 
many of its charms. As the years ad- 
vance our thoughts often revert to the 
scenes of our childhood: ‘The orchard, 
the meadow, the deep-tangled wildwood,” 
and so it comes about that we find a deep 
satisfaction in building and planting in 
the country. 

I am glad that the first Congress of 
American Apple Growers has been held in 


this city, in the state of Missouri. We 
owe much to other states for their 
achievements in apple culture, Massachu- 


setts gave up the Baldwin, the apple so 
much prized by our friends in the Bast. 
New York gave us the Northern Spy and 
the Newtown Pippin, the latter said to be 
the king of apples. New Jersey gave us 
the Belleflower and the Maiden Blush. 
Virginia, the Albemarle Pippin and 
Grimes’ Golden. Kentucky, the Ben Da- 
vis, unequalled for profit. Missouri has 
produced the MisSouri Pippin and the 
Huntsman’'s Faverite, and is herself first 
in rank as the land of the big red apples 
and of the big yielding orchards that pro- 
duce them. 





THIRTY YEARS IN GINSENG. 





That a good deal of money can be made 
from the cultivation of ginseng, is a fact 
but one must go about it in the right way 
to insure’ success. Hence the aavertise- 
ment of the Clifty Daie Ginseng Gardens, 
Office: 820 N. Main street, St. Louis, i: 
recommended to all readers interested in 
this subject. The writer has been ac- 
quainted with the principal proprietor 
of these gardens for a quarter of a cen- 
tury and knows him to be thoroughly re- 
liable in every way; at the same time, he 
is the oldest and heaviest dealer in Gin- 
seng in the West. He is now tak’ng or 
ders for seed and plants and gua’antecs 
them to be true American Ginseng. The 
seed is fresh, the plants vigorous and the 
warrant of the cohcern and their respon- 
sibility leaves nothing to be desired. For 
prices and full particulars address as 
above, 





KANSAS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 





The thirty-sixth annual meeting and 
fruit display of the Kansas State Horti- 
culture Society is to be held in the rooms 
of the society in the State Capitol, at To- 
peka, Kansas, on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, December 29, 30, 31, 1902. The 
Secretary, William H. Barnes, sends the 
following “‘Greeting:”’ 

“Again the time for our annual ‘school’ 
has arrived. The second year of the new 
century has been one of pleasant and 
abundant rewards for careful labor. The 
season began fairly well and has ended 
gloriously with a splendid crop of that 
king of fruits,’ the apple. Prices and 
prompt market may not have been as 
g00d as they might be; but are we not 
largely to blame for that? Let us discuss 
the question, ‘how to get an early mar- 
ket and a good price.’ Our program we 
believe a good one, with plenty of room 
for discussion. An amendment to the 
constitution is to be acted upon, and an 
election of all officers and trustees will 
take place. Votes are confined to the ‘life 
members, two delegates from each active 
local society, and annual members of one 
year’s standing.’ Better get on the life- 

bership roll. R ber this society's 
work is world-wide, and not confined to 
the membership. Every one interested in 








horticulture is invitied to meet and take 
a part with us.” 


it must be good. No unprofessional manufacturer can 


Proper feeding will improve any mileh 
cow, and will often make & model milker ofan 


unprofitable cow 


The greater part of a cow's 


feed goes to keep the physical condition of the 


animal to a proper standard; 


above 
milk. 


food assimilated 
these requirements brings returns in 


The greater the ability of a cow to 


appropriate food elements to tissue building and milk forma- 


tion, the greater the dairyman's profit. 
is the great cow tonic 
given twice a day in meal, 


Dr, Hess’ Stock Food 
and milk producer. A tablespoonful 
mash or grain, increased to two 


tablespoonsful at the end of a week, will wonderfully increase 


the milk production, because it insures perfect 


assimilation of every 


nothing to pass off as waste. 


digestion and 
particle of the food given, allowing 
The cow eats more and the flow 


of milk is always in proportion to the amount eaten and 
well digested. Dr. Hess is a graduate of famous medical and 
veterinary colleges and his com- 
pound is endorsed and prescribed 
by them. 


If these institutions of 
learning know of nothing better than 


Dr. Hess’ Stock Food 


equal Dr. Hess’ Stock Food, the scientific compound for cattle, 





Dr. Hess’ Stock Food 
is sold on a written 
guarantee in 100 
pound sacks at $5.00; 
smaller packages at a 
slight advance. Fed 
in a small dose. 











hogs, horses and sheep. Every pound sold on written guarantee; 100 pounds for $5.00; smaller packages at a slight advance. 
Fed in small doses. In every package is a little yellow card entitling the purchaser to personal advice and free prescriptions, 
for any animal, from the eminent veterinarian, Dr. Hess. Otherwise this personal advice would cost many dollars. 


DR. HESS’ GREAT STOCK BOOK = 


C. M, MoCxiarn, Veterinary Surgeon, Jeromeville, O., says: 
H. H. Layman, Veterinary Surgeon, Lattasburg, 


We also make Dr. or Poultry Pan-a-ce-a, Dr. Hess’ 
nstant Louse Killer. 


Healing Powder and | 


The Aplary 





| BEES IN WINTER. 


If bees are to be wintered in the cellar 
they should not be placed where the hives 
will set back against the wall, 
frost will penetrate so as to render the 
hives damp, if not too cold, says the 
“Ploughman.”' Nor should they be placed 
on the floor, partly for the same reason 
and partly because they will there fe:l 
the jar of a passing team or even of one 
walking about on the floor. But even 
worse than the floor are shelves that are 
connected with the floor above, if the cel- 
lar is under the dwelling house or any 
building in which there is much moving 
about, A bench from a foot to eighteen 
inches high makes the best place for 
them, and we have seen them placed three 
tiers deep on such a bench, the hives be- 
ing placed a little distance apart, and the 
second tier overlapping the spaces be- 
tween those in the lower tier, and the 
third tier being directly over the first. 
We do not like this method, as it is of- 
ten desirable to open one or more of the 
hives in the bottom row. Before hives 
are taken in, each hive and stand should 
have its number plainly marked on it, 
that they may be returned to the same 
place from which they were removed. 
If the hives are weighed when put in 
and when taken out, one may know about 
how much honey they have eonsumed 
and very nearly what their condition is 
without opening the hive. The weight of 
the hive should be marked on it or a 
memorandum made of the number and 
weight. 

When the bees take a winter flight there 
should be a shallow basin with floating 
sticks or other arrangements so that the 
bees can alight there and get the water 
they will need, and if the water is salted 
at the rate of about one teaspoonful of 
salt to a gallon of water, they will .ike 
it all the better. This may save them 
from taking too long a fi'ght, and thus 
for the loss that follows when they g0 
out if they fly far for water. The water 
should be placed near enough to the hive 
so that they will have no difficulty in 
finding it, and if one bee is carried to it 
it will soon show the way to the others. 


PROTECTING HIVES FROM SNOW. 


The question is very often asked, will 
deep snow smother the bees? No doubt 
many feel alarmed when they see the 
hives becoming buried under tne snow, 
Just a few precautions will make them 
safe, advises F. G. Herman in “New 
England Homestead.” Place the hives so 
the entrances will face the south; then 
the snow and sleet will not blow into the 
entrance. Also incline them a little for- 
ward, The warmth of the bees wii] cause 
the snow to melt and the water should 
run out and not into the entrance. Snow 
itself is porous, and air can penetrate it, 
but if it thaws in the daytime and the 
water cannot run off it may freeze solid 
about the entrance at night, and before 
the morrow’s sun can thaw it your bees 
may have perished. 

After hive entrances have been partial- 
ly clogged for a while and the becs have 
not had sufficient air, they will often rush 
from their hives when the weather ts too 
cold and perish in the snow. The en- 
trances should also be kept free from 
dead bees which will drop from the clus- 
ter from time to time. These are old bees, 
and die off naturally, but stop the ven- 
tilation if not taken out of the way. With 
a piece of stout wire bent like a poker 
rake them out occas'onally. 





PLEA FOR BEE KEEPING. 


I know that it is claimed by some 
writers that the honey crop is on the in- 
crease, writes M. Aiken in “Agricultural 
Epitomist."”’ Perhaps it may be in one 
way. On a large scale here and there 
private enterprise may be furnishing 
much honey for the city swarkets, but that 
which I speak of relates to the keeping of 
enough bees for our own home use, 

Almost every farmer in the old days 
provided his own table with this health- 
jest of sweet foods, but in these days he 
does without. And yet what is raised on 
the farm which so amply pays for itself, 
with so little labor and outlay of feed, as 
bees? I can remember hearing old la- 
dies say that the eating of much honey 
was a preventative of cancer. I cannot 
say as to its medicinal qualities in this 
line, but it will allay inflamation and thus 
keep down disease of an inflamatory char- 
acter along the digestive tract. 

Why do not more people keep bees? 
There was a time when old-fashioned 
hives and cross bees might have frighten- 
ed some people away from the industry 
but now bees are progressing along the 
line of civilization and “éducation. They 
seem to understand that the sting, and 
the poison it conducts was not given 
them to go to battle with but to add the 
drop to the honey which keeps it from 
spoiling... Italian bees are singularly do- 
cile in this line; the Syrian bee still more 
so, There are types of honey bees in 
South America that do not sting at all, 
but as yet they will not live in this coun- 





try. It is very likely that some time, by 


as often |. 


veterinarians, will be sent 
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Address 


oN yon! at oninet and poultry. the only complete treatise for popular 
by p 


ir you write what stock you have; what stock food you 
ti i ~ mention this paper. 


“Tt is the most comprehensive work for farmers I have ever seen.” 
“In my practice I often tollow suggestions given in your Veterinary Works,” 


Dr. HESS & CLARK, Ashiand, Ohio. 
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EAR CORN CRUSHER. 


[Fy will Fen Ear Corn with huss, wet or 
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WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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crossing, we can get them acclimated. 
The Italian bee, take all around, is our 
favorite bee. Its tongue is long enough 
to dip even into the red clover for honey. 
It will craw! into flowers that other bees, 
especially the black bees, shun. It will 
work on days so cold that other bees 
would not think of venturing out. 

While there seems to be natural born 
bee workers and persons born ‘mmune 
from bee poison, yet anyone if he would 
only make up his mind could hive bees. 
The boxes should be set facing low trees, 
Here the bees will make a first stop, and 
a very young person, either boy or girl, 
can readily learn how to get them into an 
empty hive which shou'd s!ways be ready 
for such cases in swarming times. A 
good bee veil and calmness are the main 
requisites. A bee soon scents a nervous 
person and resents being handled in a 
shaky way. Another thing, a bee on 
business intent, se'dom stings. After 
they swarm there is little danger of 
stings, just as there is little danger when 
the bee is loaded with honey. 
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Live Stock 


THE BEEF CATTLE SITUATION. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The number 
ef cattle in the United States to the 100 
population in 189 was 9%; while in 1900 it 
was only 77. The cattle supply has fallen 
off about 12 per cent since the beginning 
of the drouth in 191, which would place 
the number per 100 population at the pres- 
ent time at 62. 

Advance in the price of wheat a few 
years ago, mainly due to the speculations 
of Joseph Leiter, caused farmers to turn 
their attention from  stock-raising to 
grain. This was shown in the increased 
acreage of both wheat and corn and in 
the decreased acreage of grass. The 
shortage in live-stock which resulted was 
confirmed last winter by the cheapness of 
hay and forage upon the markets as com- 
pared to the price of corn. 

The continued recurrence of slumps in 
the cattle trade for the past two years 
is explained as follows: 

Early in 1901 Phillips and other “bulls” 
manipulated the corn pit until many 
steers being corn-fed at that time were 
forced to market long before they were 
ripe. Immediately following came the 
hot winds in Kansas and Missouri, which 
dried up the pastures and stock water 
and sent in a flood of cows and canners 
to save them from famishing. 

Then the prolonged drouth spread far 
into the east and caused strong cattlemen, 
as well as speculators to continue a 
stream of thin cattle upon the market 
all fall and winter. 

In the face of these heavy runs thor- 
oughly finished cattle steadily advanced in 
price, and medium grades often showed 
an upward tendency. However, when the 
misleading census figures were published; 
when the dry spell occurred in early 
spring; when the beef trust agitation was 
sprung; when the Harris-Gates syndicate 
cornered corn; and when Secretary 
Hitchcock executed his fence removal 
order against the ranchmen, each time a 
rush of warmed-up-stuff would hit the 
market and continue to keep prices down. 

Men who could have pulled their stock- 
ers through, had they foreseen the sum- 
mer’s abundant grass crop, lost heart ear- 
ly in the spring. Altogether there were 
thousands of cattle which went to mar- 
ket as many as two and three times, thus 
swelling the stock yards’ receipts entirely 
out of proportion to the number that the 
country contained. Many cattlemen who 
did manage to get their stuff through the 
winter were over-tempted to sell it par- 
tially-fat from grass in order to realize 
the long-needed cash. 

Finally, when the shortage was really 
about to assert itself, and feeders were 
selling in Kansas City as high as $6.80 
per cwt., and fat cattle were soaring 
around 8% cents per pound, a very high 
official connected with the department of 
agriculture at Washington rushed into 
print and more than once declared that 
the country was soon to have cheap beef. 
This, coupled with the disaster to the cot- 
tonseed outlook and the drouth in Texas 
and Colorado caused the worst slump of 
the year. However, it consisted of cows 
and stockers, there being practically noth- 
ing else left to come. 

The last slump will occur when corn-fed 
cattle soon begin to prematurely come in, 
in an endeavor to head off an anticipated 
decline in well-finished beef. After that 
the price of medium grades will begin to | 
advance. 2 

The government statistician at Wash- | 
ington has withheld his annual estimate 
since three years ago; but the Treasury 
Bureau of Statistics recently warned the 
people of a shortage of more than a mil- 
lion head of feeding steers in the five 
principal feeding states. 

The heavy corn crop this year is wholly 
confined to the severe portions of last 
year’s drouth, there being an inferior crop 
in the eastern and northern states to what 
they raised last season. Moreover the 
cribs and elevators are all empty and the 
demand from the glucose and whisky 
factories and for export is keen. 

Considering the excessive numbers of 
calves recently slaughtered, their tender 
meat supplying the absence of thoroughly 
finished beef, and noting the general 
scarcity of well-bred cattle of all kinds, I 
regard the outlook for cattle raising bet- 
ter than it has been for over 30 years. 

Bowling Green, Mo. 8. O. CRAIG. 


HORNLESS CATTLE. 


[Introductory to ‘Polled Cattle,’ the 
September quarterly report of the Kan- 
sas State Board of Agriculture, by Sec- 
retary F. D. Coburn.) 

Aside from mention of the numerous 


WATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 


Claim dates for public sales will be 
published in this column free, when such 
gales are to be advertised in the RURAL 
WORLD. Otherwise they will be charged 
at regular rates: 

BERKSHIRE SWINE. 

Web. 13.—Biltmore Farm’s annual sale of 
Berkshire brood sows, Biltmore, N. C. 
HEREFORDS. 

December 4-5.—American Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, Chicago, Ill. Week ef 
International Live Stock Exhibition. 
December 8-9.—J. E. Logan and Benton 
Gabbert & Sons, Herefords, Kansas 














City, Mo. 
December 10.—T. H. Pugh, Herefords, 
Kansas City. 

January 2-31, 1%3.—T. F. B. Sotham, 


Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 

January 28-29.—Combination sale ef Here- 
fords at Chicago. 

January 12-17, 193.—C. W. Armour and 
Jas. A. Funkhouser, Herefords, Kansas 

January 28-29.—C. A. Jamison and others, 
Peoria, Ill., at Chicago. 

Webruary 10, 11, 12, 1%3.—C. A. Stannard 
and others, Herefords, at Oklahoma 
City, O. T. 

February 2-26, 1908.—C. A. Stannard and 
others, Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 
May 6-7, 1908—Colin Cameron, Herefords, 

Kansas City, Mo. 
ANGUS. 

April 7-8, 19%8—W. C. McGavock, Mgr., 

Aberdeen Angus, Kansas City, Mo. 
SHORTHORNS. 

December 16.—Gifford  Bros., 
Kan., at Manhattan, Kan. 

February 10-11.—Col. G. M. Casey, Clin- 
ton, Mo., and T. J. Wornall & Son, Lib- 
erty, Mo., at Kansas City. 

February 17.—D. K. Kellerman & Son, 
Mound City, Kan., at Kansas City. 
February 18-9.—I. M. Forbes & Son, at 

Chicago, Ill. 
H. J. Hughes, Secretary. 
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profit. 


less needed their armature of pikes; prac- 
tice with them upon cneir fellows in- 
creased proficiency in their use, and, by 
eliminating the 
equilibrium of numbers while promoting 
survival of the fittest. 
twentieth century are different; may it 


; 28% feet high, 15 feet in diameter. 


and varied merits the breeds of hornless 
cattle may posses, their advocates are 


abundantly able to present telling argu- | 25 acres to fill them. 


ments as to why their favorites should 
be given equal if not greater considera 
tion than others, 

In olden times, when cattle ran wild in 








filling, I used common field corn. I put 
in all the light corn I had. It took almost 
I bought a No, 18 
Ohio cutter and pulled it with my eight- 
horse gasoline engine. It took about ten 
days, with three teams and five men to 
fill them. I think they could be filled in 


forest and wilderness, constantly exposed | #bout seven days, as we had all of our 


to assailment by savage beasts as un- 
tamed as themselves, the conditions made 
weapons for their defense a necessity. 
Nature wisely provided these in the form 
of horns, of such length, strength, sharp- 
ness, position and poise as to render for 
good reason the most formidable of their 
assailants impotent before the fierce 
charges and deadly thrusts possession of 
such death-dealing combinations of bayo 
net, saber, dagger and harpoon made pos- 
sible. Every moment subject to attack 
and dangers innumerable, no other beasts 
were better equipped to repel with mur- 





derous measure enemies, even the most | 
| 

ferocious. 
In the onward march of civilization, 


however, cattle have become domesticated 
animals, kept strictly for men’s uses, in 
pastures, paddocks, sheds or stalls, where 
each foot or space occupied has a value, 
where peaceful, quiet and harmonious 
herding mean enhanced well-being to the 
animals themselves and profit to their 
civilized owners. In the economy of cat- 
tle-husbandry protection from wild beasts 
no longer requires consideration and 
weapons of defense and attack should 
rightly be no more requisite for a well- 
bred bovine than a six-shooter for a Sis- 
ter of Mercy. In our time cattle may be 
in a few rare instances kept for pleasure 
alone, but ninety-nine one-hundredths of 
those who rear them do so in hope of 


The cow and ox of earlier ages doubt- 


weaklings, maintained 
Conditions in the 


not become the cattle-raisers of our gen- 
eration to readjust their methods and 
business along lines which all enlight- 
ened experience shows to be not only 
more humane but more profitable as 
well? The highest intelligence would 
seem to suggest if not dictate a manage- 
ment most likely to result in the largest 
return for the least risk and smallest out- 
lay. 

Few will seriously deny that horns on 
the head of any animal of the cattle kind 
past a year old are simply instruments for 
inflicting needless pain, great injury and 
perhaps death on other brute kind and 
mankind at any hour of the day or night; 
not for reason, not for cause, not for 
provocation, but to gratify the passing 
whim, the fancied displeasure, or the de- 
sire for display of their possessor’s 
strength; perhaps in play, perhaps in pas- 
sion; and the disposition so big in all ani- 
mal creation to dominate if not to domi- 
neer. 

Tt is estimated, by those who have paid 
most attention to such statistics, that 
not less than two hundred persons in the 
United States each year are killed or ser- 
jously Injured by cattle horns, and that 
by the same means a hundred thousand 
cattle, horses and colts and innumerable 
sheep and swine are annually destroyed; 
that two-thirds or three-fourths of all 
the tremendous losses by abortion, es- 
pecially among cows, and in large degree 
other stock, if carefully investigated 
could, directly or indirectly, be traced to 
the preserce of horns; further, that In 
railroad transportation of horned cattle 
matured for the shambles, and _ hence, 








feeding and chores to do before we com- 
menced in the morning and had to quit 
early of evenings. 

I arranged to build another silo this sea- 
son to hold 200 tons. I think it the cheap- 
est feed for young cattle, or older ones 
either, that can be produced on the farm. 

Cass Co., Ind. I. N. CAdH. 


SHELTER FOR STOCK. 


There ought to be a law to prevent 
farmers keeping more stock than they 
provide shelter for. But it is not 
always for want of stable room that 
many farmers allow their cattle and hogs 
to go without protection. In some cases 
it is nothing short of downright careless- 
ness; in others something like ignorance. 
The writer, of course, has reference to 
climates where shelter is needed, and 
without which live stock is likely to suf- 
fer. When the temperature falls near 
zero an animal will suffer more than most 
people suspect from cold rains and sleet 
and being compelled to sleep on the frez- 
en ground. In this neighborhood there is 
a man who is known as a good farmer as 
well as a thorough Christian. Last fall 
he built a fine large sheephouse on his 
farm, and, as he had only a few sheep, 
which he kept in the basement of his barn 
allowed the sheephouse to stand idle all 
winter while a number of young cattle 
went without shelter of any kind. The 
only excuse for this was that the sheep- 
house is a little distance from his dwell- 
ing house—too far to go to do the feeding. 
Perhaps he might have hired someone to 
do his feed.ng for less than what he lost 
by allowing his stock to go without shel- 
ter.—‘Agricultural Epitomist.”’ 


can 


The practice of dishorning cattle is 
growing in public favor every year. About 
the only question that now arises is what 
is the best knife for doing the job. We 
are very glad in this connection to ca‘l 
the attention of our readers to the ad. of 
George Webster which appears on page 
George Webster which appears on this 
page. 

Mr. Webster has been long and favor- 
ably known as the manufacturer of the 
Convex Dishorner. This year he has 
brought out in addition a brand new 
“V-Knife,” which he calls the “Bully-V.” 
It is the strongest and most powerful ‘“‘V- 
Knife” on the market. The driving cogs 
on the handles are made on eccentrics, so 
that the greatest power is exerted at the 
outset when the hard surface of the horn 
is attacked. 

Write for his complete catalogue. 
dress George Webster, Christiana, 
and mention this paper. 


Aa- 
Pa., 


STOCK NOTES. 


Messrs. B. B. Thurmond & Bro. of Aux- 
vasse, Mo., are advertising some nice 
Duroc-Jersey boars old enough for ser- 
vice, and sows ready to breed at live and 
let live prices. If you want anything in 
this line look up their advertisement and 
write them for further particulars. 


The J. R. Young Poland China sale at 
Richards, Mo., on Novy. 28, was a record 
breaker for this fall, making an average 
of $50.44 on 49 head. Cols. Ross, Corrill & 
MecCrackin, the auctioneers, did excellent 
work and the offering was Al. The fol- 
lowing is a list of buyers and prices of all 
that brought $25 or over: 





when at their very maximum of value,/ 1, H. W. Turney, Lorimer, Ia........... 405 
one or more animals In nearly every car-| » N. &. Mosier, Salisbury, Mo........ 58 
load are horn-gouged or bruised In such @| 3. c, BE. Pogue, Finley, Ill............. 49 
way that, if then discovered, there is a| 4, Deitrich & Spalding, Richmond, 
reduction in the price made by the buyer, HOG, cco ronccccrcseccnesevescesesensses 41 
and, if it is not noticeable until show'ng| 5. Ww. J. McKinney, Arcola, Kas....... 56 
itself in bruised and blood-clotted spots; ¢ J. Mains, Oskaloosa, Kas............ 68 
on the dressed carcass, entails a loss On| 7, Warren Smith, Boswell, Ind........ 162 
the butcher or packer. In connection] g. , EB. Axline, Oak Grove, Mo........ 50 
with these minor injuries must of course | 9, A, McCann, Modock, Mo............ 32 
be considered the many animals lost out-/| 19. W. Roley, Richards, Mo.............. 25 
right in shipment, by being hooked down /11 W. Roley, Richards, Mo.............. 25 
or prevented by their own and others’|12. J. R. Brooder, Williamsport, Ind.... 112 
horns from regaining their feet after ly-/|13. Dietrich & Spalding ................. 45 
ing or being thrown down, and so are| 14. J. B. Scott, Freeman, Mo............. 51 
trampled, gored or crushed to death, to|15. Prettyman & Garvey, Pekin, Ill... © 
bring, then, only the trifle offered for) 16. A. B®. Shooley, Austin, Mo........... 45 
them by the grease factories. 17. Miller Bros., New London, Ia........ 66 

He is indeed a clever expert who Can|/jg. A. B, Shooley ...........cceeceeeseeeee 45 
appraise the loss in shed room, feed and | 19. H. Goodwine, Ambia, Ind............ 80 
flesh on the large numbers of the weak-| 2. Dietrich & Spalding ................. 45 
er that by the few—sometimes one oF! 21. H. W. Turney ........:ccseeeseeeeeees 29 
two—stronger, in every herd in winter | 23 T, J. Langen & Co., Clifton, IIl..... 30 
quarters are kept in such a state of ter-| 24. HL. W. Turney .........cccseseeeseceees 29 
ror, in motion, and separated much of the | 25. A, B. Schooly, Austin, Mo........... 26 
time from shelter, food, and water. Who/|27. H. Evans, Pleasanton, Kas......... 46 
has not seen the vicious old stripper that | 29. Fred Dalton, Walker, Mo........... 27 
kept a score of her betiers moving out of | 31. BE, A. Pascall, Amsterdam, Mo...... 30 
a shed, or away from a féed-rack or wat-/33. H. W. Turney ...........cceceecceeeee 46 
ering place, accommodations which, apart | 34. A. BE. Schooley .............e.ceseesees 40 

m the horns of this daughter | 3544. W. B. King, Pinckneyville, Ill..... 100 
of the devil, were ample for tite/ 37. T. J. Langdon & Co...............000s 36 
well-being of all? Who can meas-| 44. M, L, Fullenwider, Eldorado, Kas.. 34 
ure the diminished secretion of milk | 45. BE. B. Axline@ ..........cccceeeeeeeeeeees 39 
in every dairy heid where the cows with | 46. J. Mains ............:ccceceeseeeeeseeee 50 
the biggest or sharpest horns make life | 47, B. E. Axline ...........ccceceeeeeeuees 72 
a burden and death a restful consumma-| 4g. A. EB. Schooley ..............sseeeeee 41 
tion for their more timid and weaker sis- | 49. H. W. Turney .............. ceeeees 67.530 
ters? Who can guage the additional cost|50. T. J. Langan ............... 102 | 
and area of shelter and the increased feed | 51, Dietrich & Spalding ................. 30 | 
requisite to house and keep profitably ard |52, Ross Bros., Otterville, Mo.......... 20 
comfortable the cattle on the farms and | 53, J. C. Patterson, Marshall, Mo....... 35 
in the herds where they gouge and gore | Fifty head brought $2,665.50; average 
and rip and ram each the one next Weak- | $53.31. 


er, as compared with the cost of caring 
for the same number unarmed, dwelling 
contentedly in compact quarters such as 
their size, number, and comfort, rather 
than strength and viciousness, demand? 

If such conditions as those outlined 
present a problem to the stockman, surely 
he may find it simplified if not wholly 
solved through the rearing of cattle 
harmless because hornless—peaceable be- 
cause polled. 


SILAGE FOR BEEF CATTLE. 





As a new beginner with the silo, I may 
not be able to give enough information to 
be worth publishing. You be the judge 
and I will be satisfied. I built two silos 
last season, fed the last of about 180 tons 
the 19th of May. I fed it mostly to 6- 
months old calves bought last October. 
They weighed, when bought, 500 pounds; 
were fad and had the run of young timo- 
thy until December 1, when I put them in 
the barn and commenced to feed silage. 
I fed in the winter 30 pounds silage per 
head per day to forty head; also five 
pounds of grain, cons'sting of three 
pounds crushed corn and cob, one pound 
each of bran and oil meal. They weigh- 
ed when turned on pasture 850 average 
pounds. 

As to construction, I laid a stone foun- 
dation six inches in ground and six inches 
above ground, then set 2x4 studding 17 
inches apart from centers; 12 and 16 fect 
long, alternating joints; had fencing lum- 
ber ripped and dressed, nailing on inside 
of studding one thickness, then put tarred 
paper on and then put on the other thick- 
ness of lumber, breaking joints. They are 
For 


DISPERSION OF MAPLE GLEN HERE- 
FORDS. 

This has been a business herd, but ow- 
ing to my two farms being ten miles apart 
I find that I cannot give them the person- 
al attention that I had expected to, and 
that I am overstocked. All things con- 
sidered, I think it will be best to dispense 
this herd, with the exception, perhaps, of 
an old cow or two and a few calves. 

My purchases were the grand breeding 
cows and young show animals of the Elm- 
endorf herd—including half sister to Lady 
Daylight, daughters of May Flower, and 
also include females out of my best 
breeding cows, sold in my 1900 sale. These 
have calf by side and are in calf to Luci- 
fer—the bull that stood at head of first 
prize young herd at Hamline’s 1900 show, 
all the best herds in America competing. 


There are thirteen head of imported 
animals, sired by England’s greatest 
bulls. Six head of cows are the dams of 


winning animals at England’s b’g shows, 
including the mother of Imp. Bruce, sold 
to O. Harris for $1,300, also the dam of 
Evolution, that succeds the $6,000 royal 
winner, Protector, at the Sir Joseph Pul- 
ly’s “Lower Eaton” estate. 

Owing to the high price of feed and as 
the past year was rather a hard oné, 
these cattle will not be in high condition, 
the flesh being made entirely on grass 
(except the last three weeks) which is the 
best possible condition for breeding use- 
fulness. 

This offering includes some unrivaled 
cows, that have produced the best on eith- 
er side of the water. Those wanting 2 
high class of tried females, not strains, 





but sired by such bulls as Earl of Shade- 


| 


land 30th, Sir Bartle Frere, Diplomat, 
Archibald, Lerd Daylight, Lucifer, and 
Missouri Lad by St. Louis out of Ar- 
mour’s Maid 2th; and out of such well- 
known cows as May Fowler, Fairy (dam 
of Frolic), old Lotta, and others of equal 
merit, will find this a golden opportunity, 
as my oldest ones are due to calve in 11 
months from date of birth of last calf. 





The combination shorthorn sale at Kan- 
sas City, Mo, on Nov. 23-29, with repre- 


| sentative cattle from the herds of Messrs. 


F. M. Marshall, Blackwater, Mo., 8. W. 
Roberts, Pleasant Green, Mo., and W. P. 
Harned, Vermont, Mo., was very poorly 


|attended and many of the animals were 


too thin in flesh to cell to best advantage. 
The sale was topped by Mr. Marshall's 
Scotch cow, Bashful 6th, and heifer calf; 
they went to T. J. Wornell & Son for $430 
The lowest price was $50 for a suckling 


ealf. 8% head brought $8,545—averag- 
$99.36. 75 cows brought $7,310—average 
$98.15. 11 bulls brought $1,235—average 
$112.27. 


Peabody Farm, situated five miles south 
of Marshall, Mo., has been the home and 
birthplace of some of the best shorthorn 
cattle and Berkshire swine in the west 
for the past 26 years. The proprietor, Mr. 
J. K. King, is offering at private sale 
three-year bulis—a red, by Duke of Lawn- 
dale 4th, 13762%, Dam Wild Byes 4, by 
Waterloo Duke 58413, tracing to Imported 
Wild Eyes Mth, by 14th Duke of Oxford. 
Here is a fine bull that is close to the 
ground and of splendid conformation and 
worthy a home at the head of a good herd 
of cows. This is a splendid chance to get 
a bull backed up with individuality, style 
and finish. 

There are also two roan yearlings by 
Duke of Lawndale 4th, dams Constance 
and Countess, cows by Kirklevington, 
Duke of Wooddale, the bull Mr. King so'd 
Mr. Guthrie for $1,000 after raising and 
selling $10,000 worth of his get. These two 
bulls are good, stsong useful animals that 
ought to be siring some good calves, as 
they are the low-down beefy type and can 
be bought cheap enough to raise steers 
from. 

Lord Charmer 2nd 549%, a Gentry bred 
boar and out of Duchess Lee and Nora 
family of sows and they are being bred 
to Messrs.Harris & McMahan’s Champion 
show boar of this year, Lord Lee; also 
a very promising young Gentry bred boar, 
Premium Duke of Peabody. Mr. King 
has an offering of young Berkshire sows 
when safe in pig to these two boars, and 
they should find ready sale when ready to 
ship. These 28 animals are first-class in 
every respect and being bred to such ex- 
cellent boars should produce something 
fancy. If in want of animals of this class 
write Mr. King stating where you saw 
this advertisement; or better still, visit 
Peabody Farm and examine the stoék. 





ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der- Buel Company. 


Receipts of cattle fairly liberal here fcr 
the week the trade was very uneven and 
unsatisfactory. The demand from all 
sources for beef cattle was weak and 
prices show but little change from the 
close of last week. Best native beef 
steers strictly fancy, 1300@1700 Ibs., $6.50 
@$7.00; choice export steers, 1300@160 
Tbs., $5.25@$6.00; good shipping and export 
steers, 1300@1600 Ibs., $5.00@$5.75; fair to me- 
dium shipping steers, 1300@1450 Ibs., $4.75 
@%5.%;; steers, 1200@1290 Ibs., rough to best 
$4.00@%5.50; steers, 1000@1100 Ibs., $3.75@35.50; 
steers, less than 1000 Ibs, $3.25@$5.25; fancy 
corn fed heifers, $4.65@$5.25; good to choice 
heifers, $3.90@$4.50; good fat grass heifers, 
$3.40@$3.90; fair to good grass heifers, $2.75 
@8.25; best corn fed heavy cows, $3.5@ 
$4.25; good fat medium weight cows, $2.°5 
@3.%; medium fat cows, $2.50@$2.75; heavy 
weight canners, $2.00@$2.40; fair to medium 
canners, $1.50@$2.00; common and shelly 
cows, $1.00@$1.50; choice corn-fed bulls, 
$4.00@$4.25; good fat bulls, $3.25@$3.75; sau- 
sage bulls, $2.50@$2.75; good qualitied thin 
dehorned bulls. for feeding,  $2.60@2.85; 
choice veals, 100@150 Ibs., $6.50@$7.00; heavy 
fat veals, $4.00@$5.00; good heretics, $3.00 
@H.00; thin heretics, $2.00@$2.50; good to 
choice feeders, 1000@1150 Ibs., $4.25@$4.5"; 
medium to good feeders, 800@1000 Ibs., $3.40 
@33.75; fair to medium feeders, 700@800 Ibe., 
$3.00@$3.25; good qualitied stockers, 60@ 
750 lbs., $3.25@$3.60; fair qualitied steers, 
600@750 lbs., $2.656@$3.00; common steers $2.25 
@$2.50; good to choice stock heifers $2.85@ 
$2.50; good to choice stock heifers, $2.85@ 
$3.25; medium stock heifers, $2.50@§2.75; 
common stock heifers, $2.00@$2.50. De- 
horned and unbranded stockers and feed- 
ers always sell a fraction better than 
others. Good quality large young cows 
with good calves, $35.00@$50.00; medium 
milkers, $22.50@§8250; coOmmon milkers, 
$15.00@$20.00; strictly fancy milkers sell 
above $45.00. Receipts in the Texas divi- 
sion were moderate, prices on both cows 
and steers ruled 10 lower than last week. 

HOGS—Receipts for the week were 
moderate and values at the close were 10 
to 15¢ lower than the opening. The 
week's top was $6.45. Safurday bulk of 
sales ranged from $6.15 to $6.30; lights, 
$5.65 to $6.00; pigs $5.50 to $5.65; roughs $5.50 
to $6.00. 

SHEEP.—Prices close a little stronger 
than last week. 

Monday, Dec, 1, 1902 

CATTLE.—Market 
strong. 

HOGS.—Market opened 5e lower, but 
closed strong. ’ 

SHEEP.—Prices were strong. 
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Berkshire Hogs. Goats, Light Brahma an¢ 
Golden Seabrightchtekene. Btock and eggs for sale 
Oall on or address - 

J.J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 


E name of SAM W. COX nas — to the 

readers of Colman’s Rural World longer than 
any live-stock breeder in Shorthorn Cattle, 16th 
Duke of Cedarview 128201 in use. Up-to-date Po- 
land China Ho; from choice Plymoutt 
Rocks. Write him in if you want anything at 
South Greenfield, Mo., on K. 0. & Ft. 8. branch of 
Prisco System. 





Sotham’sSouthernSale. 








In the 








The National Hereford Exchange 


Will Hold Its Annual Southern Sale 
Fine Stock Pavilion, 


—AT THE—— 


National Stock Yards, Across the Eads’ Bridge from St. Louis, 


a TE a 


Tuesday and Wednesday, Dec. 16th and 17th. 








At This Sale 100 Head of 


the registered cattle. 


city. 


The attendance of all Southern planters and others interested in the 
tively invited, as the St. Louis Annual Southern Sale is the only sale of pedigreed cattle held at the National Stock 
Yards, and buyers will find it to their advantage to. attend. Headquarters during the sale will be the Nationa) 
Hotel, immediately adjoining the Pavilion, A banquet will be given by the breeders contributing 
their patrons at the National Hotel, on Tuesday evening, Dee. 16th. Speakers of note will attend, and the usual 
cattleman’s experience meeting will follow the banquet. Street cars connecting via the Eads’ Bridge with all lines 
in the city pass the National Hotel door. The rates at this hotel—service considered, can not be equalled in the 


Cattle 


Will be sold by the various Hereford breeders in the territory tributary to the E. St. Louis market. There will be 
prime animals for the experts and useful animals for the beginner. High prices are not expected. Boom methods 
will be avoided. Useful cattle in useful condition, many of them peculiarly adapted to the fouthern trade will be 
included, It is expected that Southern planters will attend this sale and do their Christmas trading in St. Lovis 
at this time. This is more truly a representative Southern sale than any other in the country. The success of the 
Sotham Southern sale of 1901 at the same place encouraged the contributors to offer a better lot of cattle, A 
son of IMPROVER and a son of CORRECTOR will be included in this sale, and as Improver is dead and Diiocter 
practically worn out with old age, there are but a few sons of these grand sires left. A special attraction wil! be 


100 Head of High-Grade Hereford Heifers, Calves and Yearlings, 
Which will be sold in lots of five or ten. These grade heifers will be on exhibition in the Fine Stock Pavilion with 


improvement of American cattle is respec. 


to this sale ty 


The First Day’s Sale Will Commence Promptly at 1 O’clock P. M. 











For Catalogs, ready Dec. Ist, and other particulars, address 


T.F.B.SOTHAM, General Manager, 
NATIONAL HEREFORD EXCHANGE, 


Chillicothe, Mo. 


Auctioneers. Col. R. E. Edmonson, H. W. Graham, D. B. Rogers, J. A. Stewart. 








HEREFORDS AT AUCTION. 


DISPERSION OF MAPLE CLEN HEREFORDS. 


Property of T. H. PUGH, of 

sToOcK YARDS SALE BAVILION ee DECEMBER 10, 1902.......cecceee 
“a by meee head of Bulls, good ones—six imported. 

rother to Bruce (sold to O. Harris for $1,300). These were bred b i 
Suceedba ond Beechaon, thas euaieade oe ) red by T. Morris. Also half brother to Evolution, winner at 
winner at Hereford Evesham, and half brother to Laughing Water, first at Hereford and Evesham 
ait are a is ——— largely of cows that are dams ’ 
eir yearlings and calves are sired by Lucifer No. 108,930, that stood at th ine i 

competition with all the foremost herds of this country. W ite for porn By to a ne ee ee 


» Mo., at KANSAS CITY, MO., 
Inelude half bro‘her to Unionist, first at Hereford and Evesham ; half 
Naves’ Protector at Sir Josegh Pulley’s ‘Lower Eaton’’; half brother to Lady Polly, 


of among the greatest prize winners on either side of the Atlantic. 


T. H. PUGH, cartnace, mo. 








OF 3 


Dana's. EAR LABELS 


ogrians. rggerased © mi 





SCOTCH SHORTHORNS. 


4 tew Bulls and Heifers for sale sired b: 
Scotch bull Lord Thistle, if taken yo Sung 


F, L. HACKLER, Lees Summit, Mo. 


H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED OATTLE. 
Good young bulls forsale. Carlinville. Hl. 


AUCTIONEERS. 





BLACK-LEG-INE 


Pasteur Blackleg Vaccine ready fer use, E&¢# DOs* 


SEPARATE. 
Single Blacklegine (for common stock): 10 dose box, $1.50; 
20 dose box, $2.50; 50 dose box, $6.00. Double Blacklegine (for 
choice stock) $2.00 for 10 doses, first lymph and second lymph inclu- 
Sive. Blacklegine Outfit for applying Blacklegine, 50 cents. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co., 
CHICAGO - NEW YORK - FT. WORTH - SAN FRANCISCO. 








R. L. HARRIMAN, 


UNCETON, MO., 


Live Stock Auctioneer... 


Sales made anywhere on the continent. Thor- 
oughly posted in pedigrees, quality and values. 
The mest approved and up-to-date methods. Have 
large acquaintance and ronage among leading 

rite me before fixing 


Jas. W. Sparks, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, 


Marshall, Mo. 


breeders. Terms low. 
your dates. 








abie. 
Write me before claiming dates. 


J. ZACK WELLS, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
Sales made anywhere on earth. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


W. D. ROSS 


OTTERVILLE, MO. 
Live Stock Auctioneer, 
Your Patronage solicited. Terms bh 
SHORN BULL, 22 Deed trom 12 to 18 mo 


for sale. Call on or 
W.H.H.STEPHENS & 80N, Bunceton, Mo. 




















Benton Gabbert & Son. 


SUNSET HEREFORDS, 


Jas. E. Logan. 


SALE OF 
90} COLUMBUS HEREFORDS, |90 
HEAD HEAD. 























Highland Park Herd. 


Pol. Durham Cattle, Duroe-Jersey Hogs. Youn 
stock of both kinds for saie. Inspection of the 
herd invited. Ad: 


dress 
Gc. W. Johnson, Lexington, Mo. 


SHORTHORN CATTLE and large Engli-h 
Berkshire Hogs, ali registered and of the ve: 
best of breeding. Write me. J. B. BURGESS, 
Rolla, Phelps Co., Mo. 

— 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Let me give = Prices and 
on choice 


fit rates Females 
will sire 


and Bulls that 
eg inwere. J.P. VIS 
'G.B.13, Melville,1l. 








ENGLISH Rite Sisvies axa sets 


fine stock. - 
L. K. HAS) 





Choice Cockerels $1.00 each now. Eggs in season. 





Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 
Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, 
contalahing exact and 
Sota adh pees Sane 
mn 
year’s subscription to ‘ 
THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 























HEAD. 

















Fine Stock Pavilion, 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 
DECEMBER 8 AND 9, 1902. 

90 Head of Extra Fine Young Cattle. 
Young females, bred to calve within a short time to such bulls as Col- 
umbus (the sire of Dale), St. Grove (the gon of St. Louis), 
Columbus 334d. 
30 Bulls of desirable ages—the tops of two great herds. Of breeding and 
You may expect to find good eattle, and you get them | 
at your own price, 
Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 
Or JAS. E. LOGAN, 1208 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 
: HEAD. 
, Mo. 
. HEREFORDS.. 
YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE- 


Monday and Tuesday, 
No Better Breeding on Earth. 
6O Hesiod 17th, Earl of Sunset Farm, Lord gton, Quartermaster and 
qualitv good enough to head any herd. 
For Catalogues, address C. R. THOMAS, Sec’y, 
BENTON GABBERT & : 2 
CUDCELL & SIMPSON, "sa-" 


600 HEAD IN HERD. 
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though Scott Hudson and James Gat- 


will not be partners in a racirg 

, 1903, the former. it is satd, will 
latter’s greet horge, Audubon 
,. as Hudscn is the only driver 
tas been able to get the son of J. J. 
sudubon to do his best. 

Expedition (2:15%) is now credited with 

trotters and one pacer in the 2:30 lis*. 
He was foaled in 1899 and sired by Elec- 
tioneer. His dam was Miss Russell (the 
iam of Maud 8., 2:08%, ete.), by Pilot Jr., 
ind his second dam, Sally Russell, was a 
horoughbred daughter of Boston. 

Geers says the fastest horse he ever 
irove was a brother to Lady of the Man- 
yr 2:04%. It was the only trotter he ever 
irove, he says, that could outfoot Robert 
J, 2:01%. This horse, Lord of the Manor, 


the 


was one of the string Geers took to Call- 
fornia in 18% and which in returning was 
a wreck. 


The demand for good racing material is 

nusually brisk this fall. Many men are 

t on a still hunt for trotters and pacers 
hat look to be the right k’nd to prepae 

r next spring’s early closing events, ard 
such horses, whether with or without rec- 

rds, find a read sale at good prices. R>- 
ports by these who have been part'cipat- 
ng in the hunt for racing material show 
that the good ones are none too plenty, 
ind that it takes a lot of money to buy 
ne when it is located. 

Six trotters now in the 2:10 I'st Fad not 
-tarted in July, and each has got records 
below 2:10. The list is as follows: Chase, 
207%, by Keeler, 2:134%; dam Enota D, by 
Axtell, 2:12; Prince of Orange, 2:07%, by 
Prince of India, 2:13%, dam by Cuyler; 
Rhythmic, 2:08, by Oakland Barcn, 2;09%, 
iam Duchess, 2:20%, by Strathmore; Dul e 
2:08%, by Baron Wilkes, 2:18, dam 
Nancy Gladys, by Nutbreaker, 2:24%; 
Baron de Shea, 2:08%, by Oakland Baron, 

“4, dam Orissa, by Strathmore, ard 
Wentworth, 2:00%, by Superior, dam by 
Highland Chief, 

Buying horses in the country is no 
picnic now," said an agent for one of the 
Dexter Park firms. “Farmers simply re- 
fuse to part with their stock. They read 
the papers and know its value. Last year 
elling was to a large extent compulsory 
because they had no feed but this season 
things are different. I went half way 

ver Iowa last week and didn’t get a car 
oad Farmers know that horses are 
horses and will not part with their work- 

g stock fearing they may have to pay 
higher prices te get it back next spring 
ind anything that will do for breeding is 
kept for that purpose. Indications are 
hat there will be an enormous produc- 

of horseflesh during the next few 
irs owing to present. high prices.” 
he champion trotting stallion, Cres- 
< son of Robert McGregor, is not on'ty 

record holder at a mile, but is the 
der of 11 records as follows: 

Fastest mile “ag@inst ‘tini®, “2:02%. " 

Fastest mile in a race, 2:08%. 

Fastest mile over yhalf mile 
against time, 2:00%. 

Fastest two consecutive heats in a race, 


Cor, 


track 


(8%, 2:06%. 

Fastest three consecutive miles by 4 
stallion, 2:08%, 2:06%, 2:05 (last heat 
igainst time.) 


Winner of fastest five-heat race, 2:07%, 
07%, 2:07%, 2:07%, 2:07%. Won by Cres- 
eus in last three heats. 
Fastest two miles, 4:17. 
Fastest heat to wagon over half mile 
track (against time), 2:12. 
Fastest seven year old trotter, 2:02%4. 
Fastest first heat in a race, 2:08%. 
Fastest second heat in a race, 2:06. 
hy far the most remarkable record con- 
ted with New Hampshire harness rac- 
ng during the season is that of Walter 
R. Cox of Manchester, who drove. 24 
rses at 118 races and won in stakes and 
purses the sum of $12,132.50. Horses from 
his stable driven by assistant trainers 
have won a few hundred dollars more. 
Mr. Cox dreve in 4 winning races and 
took part of the money In 88. He marked 
Hetty Green by Aleander in 2.12%; Chris- 
tine B. by Earl Belmont in 2.13%; M'd- 
ght by Alcantara in 2:144% Frank M. by 
Strong Boy in 2:14%; Natt C, by Forerun- 
r in 2:14%; Red Line by Younk Artemus 
n 2:15%; Boralight by Boreal in 2:16%4; and 
half a dozen other in standard time. It is 
loubtful if any other driver, a majority 
f whose races were over half-mile tracks, 
ver equaled Mr. Cox's 1902 record. In the 
number of first moneys won, it is believed 
that only Seott Hudson of all the drivers 
the country excels him. 
Thirteen pacers started without records 
this season who are now in the 2:10 or 
etter list, They are Direct Hal, 2:04%4, by 
Direct, 2:06%, dam Bessie Hal, by Tom 
Hal; Elderone, 2:06%, by Box Eider, 2:26%, 
lam Kitty M., by Dale Wilkes; Joe Point- 
er, 2:07%, by Star Pointer 1:59%4, dam 
Laura Belle, by Saint Monk; Junius, 
4, by Online, 2:04, dam Maple Leaf, vy 
New York; Dandy Chimes, 227%, by 
‘himes, dam Persis, by Mambrino King; 
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Albert 2:07%, by Flower, 2:20%4, dam Dilla 
Wilkes, 2:26%, by Favorite Wilkes; Green- 
line, 2:07%, by Online, 2:04, dam by Green- 
backs; Gold Brick, 2:08%, by Hal Parker, 
2:11%, dam Sally, by Scipio; Miss Willa- 
mont, 2:08%, by Bostick’s Almont, Jr., 
2:29, dam He'enora, by William L.; King 
Charles, 2:08%, by Mambrino King, dam 
Ruffles, by Almont, Jr.; Dorothy Wilton, 
2:084%, by Wilton, 2:19%, dam Wild Crocus, 
2:254%, by Wildbrino; Baron Rogers, 2:09\%, 
by Baron Dillon, 2:12, dam by Strawn; 
Chester Abbott, 2:64, by Chesterwood, 
dam untraced. 

Says “Columbus: One of the more 
general forms of inquiry is this: ‘“‘What 
use can buyers make of the old and ap- 
parently useless stallions being purchas- 
ed throughout the West?" An Eastern 
friend answers these inquiries, and with- 
out thought of so doing, in a letter of re- 
cent date. He says: “You are probably 
aware of the fact that numerous aged 
stallions are being shipped East, as stags, 
and wonder where they go to, and why 
the demand. It’s all the rage at present 
with those who belong to the smart set, 
or hope to belong at some future day, to 
drive or ride a stag. You will find them, 
during the season, at all the summer re- 
sorts and at this season upon the drives 
of every Eastern city. It is only a fad, 
but how long-lived it may be I cannot tell, 
To be proper one must own one or more 
stags, no matter how old they are. They 
do not wear long, and unless the supply 
is unlimited, or the fad dies prematurely, 
there will shortly be talk of a shortage ‘n 
this class of horses." 


BLUE BULL NOTES. 


By L. E. Clement, 
The complacency with which the Ken- 
tucky Stock Farm continues to make 
“The Blue Grass’ the whole thing ts 
amusing. Under the management of Mr. 
Kenny they started out to make a Nation- 
al paper. Since the change in the man- 
agement of the “Stock Farm” it has drop- 
ped back into a pretty good local paper 
of the Blue Grass country of Kentucky, 
running a table of 2:20 performers of the 
season under their sires, which they do 
not amend or correct. Crude at first, it 
is nO better in the last issue, than when 
they first Segan it 
If the rest of the country has been 
treated as Southwest Missouri has been 
it must be a valuable compilation. Ten- 
nessee Wilkes is omitted. He has .three 
reduced _records, as follows: Dick See, 
2:10% to 2:08, Ulata, 2:21 to 2:14%, Missis- 
sippi King from 2:24% to 2:13%. Halwood 
by Wedgewood sire of Sundown, 2:19%, 
and Black Dick 2:11%, sire of Billy Hayes, 
from 2:19% to 2:17%. The Kansas sire 
Hershon sire of Lady Downing. 2:18%, i 
also omitted. 
I have looked into this 2:20 list but 
little. It is probably safe to say that all 
or most of the sires owned or kept in 
the Blue Grass that have new 2:20 per- 
formers are represented. I notice that 
the compilation calls for two or more new 
or reduced records which would leave out 
the last three as all of them are sires 
new to the list. There is no excuse for 
leaving out as prominent a sire as Ten- 
nessee Wilkes week after week. 

The Blair-Baker sale in Indianapolis is 
pronounced 4 success, and the highest 
priced animal sold is by the Missouri sire 
Hinder Wilkes. The horse King's Clerc, 
2:18%, and the price $%0. Hinder Wilkes 
is noted as a sire of show horse style. 
When you get that with speed you can 
count on good prices in any sale. 

Roxalma, 2:2%%, by Hinder Wilkes is 
out of the little bay mare Currier Bell, by 
Belmont that B. P. Finley gave a record 
of 2:29% to at one of the meetings of the 
Missouri Trotting and Pacing Horse 
Breeders’ association. She is now in the 
great brood mare list. Roxalma, 2:25}, is 
now six years old and brought $460. 

The highest priced gelding without a 
record was Ivan B., by Greystone, dam 
by Boon Wilson, son of Jim Wilson. As 
he was a grey b:. must have made a great 
showing to have brought $650. Greystone. 
his sire, is credited with 10 trotters and 
9 pacers at the close of 1901. The new lists 
give him one trotter and 5 pacers for 1902, 
making 11 trotters and 14 pacers at the 
present time. Boon Wilson was the fast- 
est horse I ever saw In harness and Ivan 
B. should be heard from in his new New 
England home, as he goes to Danvers, 
Mass. 

In the “‘Kentucky Stock Farm’s’’ list of 
best performers for the year under head 
of racing gelding they have Anaconda, 2:03 
Are dapples barred that they leave out 
Prince Alert, 2:00? 

The showing I am getting for 
sires is improving every week. The last 
week brings me a long list/and I hope whe 
next week will bring me a still longer one. 

Missouri to-day is getting the use of a 
better class of sires than ever before. We 
have the best harness blood in the world 
and plenty of it. We céula breed only 
from Missouri sires, and be way ahead of 
anything we had in the whole country 2” 
years ago. We have Electioneer, Wilkes, 
Blue Bull, Hal, and other successful blood 
lines all over the state. 

A few great brood mares, and such 
crossed with any of the successful blood 
lines will give us @ class of mares such 
as D the 

One of the best mares out this year was 
the Missouri-bred mare Hallie Harain, 
only surpassed by one animal and she 
by the best boomed horse of the season, 








nut Boy, dam by Harry Hodgen, is now 
owned at Dresden, Mo. This should be & 
great combination as Harry Hodgen car- 
ries the blood of both Belmont and Har- 
old and Walnut’ Boy is a demonstrated 
sire of speed. 











horses in the state that you are interested 
in although you may net own them. If 
you think of any such send in the name 
and breeding. Perhaps the owner has 
paid no attention to my repeated requests 
for inforraation. This list must be made 
up little by little. It is growing but 
should now come faster. 





THE ORIGIN OF SPEED IN HORSES. 





By Casper L. Redfield. 





(From Christmas Horseman.) 
Every breeder knows that the quality 
of the sire and the dam are transmitted 
more or less perfeetly to the foal, and 
that this transmission takes place accord- 
ing to certain mysterious principles called 
“the laws of heredity."’ It will be evident 
that if we can clear up some of this 
mystery by explaining the exact nature 
of these principles, the breeder will be 
able to bring these laws under his control 
and produce at will such results as he 
pleases. We will endeavor to do this by 
the examination of such evidence as every 
horseman is familiar with and the facts 
of which he may readily verify. 
Heredity is properly treated of under 
two heads: First, Structural Heredity, 
which relates to inert qualities, such as 
size, form and color; and second, Dyna- 
mic Heredity, which relates to active 
qualities, such as force, endurance, intel- 
lectual power in man and speed in horses. 
The present discussion will be confined 
strictly to the second branch of heredity. 
and particularly to the conditions under 
which speed is developed from generation 
to generation. With these conditions 
known to the breeder he can cauve them 
to exist when and where he pleases, and 
thus greatly increase the certainty with 
which he obtains the desired results. 
In tracing the operation of dynamic 
heredity in the human family it was 
found that men of great intelle ts were 
nearly all sons of very o'd@ men. Thus 
Aristotle, Augustus, Bacon. Cuvier, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Samuel! Johnson, Leib- 
nitz, Pitt and Seneca, all men of very 
great intellectual ability, were sons of 
men over 50 years of age. In tracing the 
matter further it was found that great 
men are invariably the product of a series 
of slowly moving generations, that is, 
they were born an unusually long time 
after their grandfathers and great grand- 
fathers. Lord Effingham was born %& 
years after his grandfather; Handel 104 
years; Franklin, 108 years, and Fox, the 
statesman, 122 years. Occasional'y this 
long time is not divided equally and we 
have an eminent man who is son of a 
comparatively young man, but never of a 
very young man. Thus Lincoln was the 
son of a man of 31, but he had wack of 
him, in both his father’s family and ais 
mother’s family, long spans of years, and 
these two breeding together produced 
Abraham Lincoln. The same thing is 
true of Alexander Mohammed, Asa Gray 
and many others. 
If we take any of the early New Eng- 
land settlers who had several sons and a 
large number of grandsons, and examine 
the records to see what grandson became 
the most prominent, we find, with great 
regularity, that it was the last one, or 
nearly the last one born. If, however, 
one of the sons, to the exclusion of the 
other sons, had a college education, then 
the sons of this college man are among 
the prominent grandsons irrespective «f 
the order of their births. 
The obvious inference to be drawn from 
this last fact is that the mental develop- 
ment acquired by a college education was 
transinitted t6 the sons. It will be read- 
ily understood that this might be but why 
should the same results come to the sons 
of old men who did not have a college 
education? A little consideration will 
show that it is simply a different phase of 
the same thing. In the ordinary affairs 
of life a man’s brain becomes developed 
without the aid of a college education, so 
that at the age of 45 or 50 the man of fair 
natural ability is the mental superior of 
the young man who is just out of college. 
Both are cases of mental development, the 
only difference being that one is compara- 
tively rapid development and the other 
comparatively slow development. It does 
not require any lengthy argument to show 
that if acquired mental development is 
transmitted to children this development 
must oceur before the children are con- 
eeived and not afterwards. It is quite 
certain that a child already in existence 
will not inherit any mental development 
that the father may acquire at a later 
date. Hence it is that children born to old 
parents average better than children born 
to young parents. 

One of the laws of heredity, first laid 
down by Darwin, is that whatever is de- 
velored before the age of puberty is 
trayemitted alike to children of boh 
sexes; whatever is not developed until af- 
ter puberty is transmitted only to children 
of the same sex as the one in which the 
development first occurred. This may be 
illustrated by the beard in man, which is 
not developed until after puberty and is 
transmitted only to the male sex. A man 
may inherit from his mother the kind of 
beard her father had though she had none 
herself. The good milking qualities of a 
cow are transmitted through her son to 
his daughter. This law of transmission 
by sex is found to hold true in dynamic 
heredity. While an eminent man cannct 
be the son of a very young father he may 
be the son of a very young mother with- 
out detriment. Burns, Chatterton, Goethe 
and Schiller all had mothers less than 20 
and fathers over 36. and part if not all 
of these mothers were daughters of old 
men. The mother of Washington was the 
daughter of a very old man. 

Dynamic heredity differs fro“ structur- 
al heredity in that charactera Aeveloped 
after puberty are transmitted indirectly 
to the opposite sex. A parent who ac- 
quires a large amount of power, mental 
or physical, before reproduction produces 
a son who develops power rapidly. Part 
of this extra development due to heredity 
occurs before puberty and that whi-h 
thus develops before is transmitted to the 
daughters of this son. The evidence for 
this kind of transference from one sex to 
the other is not so complete as for other 
matters, still there is a good deal of the 
indirect kind and the theory that there is 
such transference is based on reason. 

These facts in relationship to dynamic 
heredity in man are based upon an inves- 
tigation of the ancestries of nearly 1,000 
of the most eminent men in the world’s 
history; upon an examination of genealo- 
gies of American families having records 
of nearly 160,006 individuals; upon the 
operation of primogeniture in the British 
nobility; upon a comparison of the differ- 
ent races of men; and upon various minor 
and collateral investigations. 

(To Be Continued.) 


CONDITION MEASURES VALUE. 


The consumer measures values largely 
by the condition of animals offered for 
sale in the open market. Horses which 
are appraised by the fancy of the buyer 
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animals sold by weight. Horses thin in 
flesh will not bring over 60 to 7% per cent 
of the price of offerings of corresponding 
class and weight in high flesh. A .orse 
thin in flesh shows to disadvantage, as all 


the imperfections of conformation are 
rendered conspicuous. Flesh covers a 
multitude of defects, and consumers de- 
mand horses in high condition for publ c 
use, 


Farmers make a serious mistake when 
they offer their horses for sale in poor 
condition, Feed is plentiful and cheaper 
than 12 months ago, while good horses 
are selling for strong prices, In no way 
can the farmer realize more for his hay 
and grain than by finishing up a good 
horse he intends to sell. If the profes- 
sional feeder can buy the thin horses and 
all his feed, hire help to feed and cave 
for the animals while feeding for the mar- 
ket, why can not the farmer make a 
handsome profit in feeding the horses th: t 
he intends to sell. Condition, other things 
being equal determines the price of a 
heree in the open market, and it is good 
economy to put horses in good flesh on the 
farm before they are offered for sale. 
POOR FOALS AT 
It has sometimes happened that foals 
which are so weak and deformed at birth 
as to be thought of no value have at ma- 
tur'ty proved to be faster and more val- 
uable than others by the same sire which 
were perfect in conformation and strong 
when first dropper, says ‘ Horse Breeder.” 
Ezekiel Twombly, whose property Ver- 
mont Black Hawk was foaled, thought so 
seriously of having him killed when he 
was a few days old that he called one of 
his neighbors in to see the scrawny little 
thing and advise him whether to kill the 
colt or not. The neighbor advised him to 
let the colt live, and further encouraged 
Mr. Twombly by predicting that the colt 
might some day be worth one hundred 
dollars. All that sayed the life of Santa 
Claus (2:17%) when first dropped was the 
stubbornness of his brecder and owner. 
The owner of Strathmore. sire of Santa 
Claus, thought the colt was so crooked 
and inferior that he would injure the rep- 
uation of Strathmore as a sire, and offer- 
ed him a free service of Strathmore if he 


THE START. 


would kill the youngster. Every well- 
pested horreman knows that Santa Claus 
proved one of the fastest trotters and 
most successful speed perpetuators that 


Strathmore got. Sidney 
has sired 57 trotters and 42 pacers that 
have taken records in 2:30 or better, and 
several of them have shown phenomenal 
speed as yearlings, 


(2:19%), by him, 


Three years ago Beuzetta (2:06%), the 
fastest-trotting mare in the Wilkes fam- 
ily except Susie J. (2:06',), produced a foal 


by Patchen Wilkes (2:29%). The off hind 
leg of this foal was very crooked, and 
appeared to be affect with fr tism 





from the ankle to the hip. At first it was 
feared that the colt would die, but if we 
remember correctly an old groom doctored 
the leg with herbs and saved his life. 
This colt, now three years old, is known 
as John Wentz, Jr., and during the late 
meet at Lexington, Ky., he trotted to a 
record of 2:29%. 

F. G, Smith, in “Horse World:” “Dash 
races will never become general. Radical 
changes are easier planned than executed. 
The two-in-three system is all right for 
fast classes on mile tracks, but will hard- 
ly do for the half-mile rings. The old 
way is good enough. It might be a good 
plan to rule horses out for not winning a 
heat in three, as it would reduce cumber- 
some fields, and, to a considerable degree, 
prevent laying up heats. Still, I like the 
old way. Let well enough alone.’ And 
it might be added that Mr. Smith has had 
years of experience with the light har- 
ness horse and is a close observer. His 
views, as expressed above, agree with the 
sentiment of a great majority of cam- 
paigning owners residing west of the Mis- 
souri river. 

Suspension for one year, which was the 
punishment meted out to a driver at the 
Memphis meeting for laying up a heat 
that the pool box might be beaten, is a 
(‘much more effective way of stopping this 
practice than inflicting a fine, says the 
“Breeder and Sportsman."’ It is the plan 
that has been advocated by this journal 
for some time and now that the Memphis 
association has made the start it is likely 
that other associations will follow suit 
next year. When drivers lay up a horse 
for the purpose of beating the bookmak- 
ers or the public, they generally know 
just how the heat is to be trotted by ev- 
ery horse in the race, and having a sure 
thing, they and their backers play it heav- 
ily. It is often the e&ise that several 
thousand dollars are thus dishonestly won 
on a heat, and any fine less than the exact 
amount is not punishment. Men who are 
in the business of training and driving 
horses fear suspension, however, worse 
than anything else, and as the time dur- 
ing which they can be barred can be var- 
fed from a week to life, this ie a most 
effective way of making the punishment 
fit the crime. It is to be hoped that the 
judges who officiate next season on all 
the circuits where harness racing is held 
will adopt the suspension plan for pun- 
ishing those who lay up heats and vio- 
late other rules governing racing. 





HORSES FOR THE BXPORT TRADE. 

Within the past few weeks severa) for- 
eign buyers have put in their appearance 
in the leading Western American horse 
markets and the ever recurring question 
comes up as to how horees should be 
“fixed up” to best sult their trade, says 
the “Breeders’ Gazette.” It seems that 
some men have a perfect mania for trim- 
ming and clipping their horses before 
sending them to market, but such policy 
never wins with either export or domestic 
professional dealers. The fact is, that if 
a horse comes to market all trimmed up 
and docked, foretop shaved neatly off 
and mane pulled the dealers at once. 
rightly or wrongly, jump to the concu- 
sion, no matter how fresh he may b>, 
that he is second hand son\ewhere, some- 
how, and while they will pay a@ price for 
him (or any other horse for that matter) 
they will not pay a8 much for him as if 
he had come before him with all the hi-- 
sute adornments nature gave him. Nat- 
urally there is a happy medium. Buyers 





are subjected to the same conditions as 





As I wrote last week there are standard 


want to see the horses in good condition 


the tail bone has been cut. 


good care he gets in the way of feed, 


wants to see there. He does not, how- 
ever, want to see the legs shaven and 
polished ‘») the same degree as the fin- 


ished cart.age or coach or saddle horses 
in his own stable ready for sale. He 
wants some evidence that he has a new 
subject to begin on, not some old stager 
which has learned bad tricks, perhaps, or 


jone that may be affected with some re- 


current disease that will not show itse!f 
until just at the wrong moment. Clean 
them up well, but leave the hair all on 
them. 


ROD AND GUN 


HUNTING 








IN 8. E. MISSOURI. 
Some of the incidents of camp life are 
interesting. A large skiff, run by a gaso- 
line engine, containing six persons, 
going down the river to hunt 
and fish landed at our camping ground, 
day before yesterday, in a half famished 
condition. When they left Poplar Bluff 
they expected to reach their destination 
the same evening. Their cooking utensils, 
Supplies, tents, ete., had preceded them. 
After being out for a few hours the en- 
gine refused to work. They stopped for 
repairs, but, like a balky horse, it still 
refused to perform. They had some flour, 
coffee, ete., aboard, but nothing to cock 
it In. They camped on the bank cf che 
river at night with nothing to eat. The 
next morning they ertarted and float- 
ed and rowed to our camp and 
arrived about 3 p. m. and were 
about as hungry a set of men as one 
often finds. We gave them a liberal sup- 
ply of roast venison and duck, biscuit ard 
corn bread, coffee and pumpkin ple, and 
they went on their journey refreshed, 
hop'ng to reach their camping grounds 
before dark. 

Yesterday Mr. and Mrs, J. B. Foster 
and Mr, and Mrs. J. B. Williams arrived 
in camp about 3 p, m. quite hungry. They 
came on a skiff. They were invited into 
camp and the very best the larder afford- 
ed was spread on the table and they were 
taken into the dining tent. Having hd 
nothing to eat since early morning their 
appetites were sharp and they praiscd 
the cooking and the good things the ta- 
ble supplied. They reside at Nevada, Mo., 
and the husbands are employes of the Mo. 
Pac. R. R. The ladies are refined and in- 
telligent and our entire party were de- 
lighted to receive and entertain them. 
Their camp is located about four miles be- 
low ours. The ladies can use a rifle and 
Say that an outing of this kind is great'y 
enjoyed by them. 

Another party below us a few miles ‘s 
from Monroe Co., Mo. It is in hard luck. 
They brought some hounds but only one 
would run a deer, It did that the first day 
and one of the party declares he gave the 
deer a fatal shot but it ran on and the 
dog after it, but neither deer nor dog has 
been heard from since. They sent word to 
our camp they were living on swamp rab- 
bits and we sent them venison to feast 
on. 

No one should think that he can go into 
a deer country and kill a deer unless he 
has had experience in hunting them. The 
eyes of deer are very keen and their ears 
are very acute—they can generally see 
and hear the hunter from a greater di-- 
tance than the hunter can see or hear 
them. Still hunting in this section can be 
successfully carried on only after a fall 
of snow, by means of which the deer may 
be tracked very quietly to their hiding 
places. In the chase deer can only be 
taken before well trained deer hounds ard 
experienced deer hunters, who are not 
troubled with the “buck ague,"”’ and who, 
when placed on a crorsing, will remain 
there quietly with gun in hand, ready for 
any emergency until called off by the 
horns of the drivers, be it ever so late. 
We had two exciting chases on Satur- 
day, one in the morning and the other in 
the evening. The deer that run in the 
morning was undoubtedly killed by Mr 
Ed Brient, who had a fair shot at it, and 
declares he knocked it over. He came 
back to camp very much excited for more 
dogs, as only one was ‘following the one 
shot. The dogs were taken, but as the 
Place was three or four miles away, and 
not on one of the stands, the location 
could not be found. This !s not surpris- 
ing as off the river everything has tne 


same appearance—the trees the same 
growth, and the same kinds of trees ev- 
erywhere., quite a thick growth of care 
covering the ground upon which deer, 
cattle, horses, etc., subsist all winter. 
Farmers from the hilly sections drive 
their stock in here to winter. There will 


be a most wonderful development of these 
lands in the near future. The soil is very 
rich and productive, but there must be 
clearing and drainage to render this sec- 
tion healthy. although the natives say it 
is healthy, notwithstand’ng they live 
poorly, expose themere'ves by trapping, 
and hunting coons and ‘possums at night, 
and do not take the care of themselves 
that people do in healthier sections. 

The afternoon chase resulted as disas- 
trously as the morning’s. The run was 
chiefly to the north where there were ro 
standards. The dogs came in after dark 
wet and very tired. They had run their 
quarry to the river and probably crossed 
and recrossed several times anu darkness 
coming on retired from the contest. 

All day Sunday it rained, but notwith- 
standing this two of our party departed 
for their homes, as business demand d 
their presence. These were Jerry Simp- 
son and Capt. W. L. Heckman. Heckman 
killed a buck the first day and is one of 
the best all round fishermen and hunters 
in our club. Simpson had three shots at a 
wolf and one at a deer, and failed to give 
any evidence that he hurt either. He and 
Vivion were the two tenderfoots of the 
party. Vivion is still on trial. A charge 
is on the docket against him for not 
shooting at a deer when only 2 sters 
from it. but he has been given a chance to 
redeem himself. He has tried a half doz- 
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as to coat and legs but they do not want 
to buy horses from which the long hair cr 
It is right fcr 
every shipper to dress up his horses’ less 
to a certain degree, for no matter how 
the 
horses that rough it on the farm grow 
longer hair on their kegs than a dealer 
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M. L. AYRES’ PERCHERONS 


My October importation now in my Shenandoah Barns. 
00 REGISTERED PERCHERONS on the farm; 75 STAL- 
Most of them ton horses. 


M. L. AYRES, Shenandoah, 


Come and see them. 
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Fillies and 5 Jacks. 
breeds represented. 
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DISPERSION SALE OF 


Registered Percherons and High-Class Jacks. 
32 Head of Stallions, Brood Mares and 


The best blood of the 
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In the Stock Yards Horse sale Pavilion at 1:30 p. m. 
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Why be a sorrowful, WEAK 
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JAVA 64045. 


Sunny Slope Herefords. 


150 head for sale, consisting of 50 very choice 
Cows from 3 to 8 years old, 50 Yearling Heifers, 
and 50 Bulls from 8 to 24 months old. : : : : 
Prices Very Reasonable, 


Write for what you want, 


C. A. STANNARD. Emporia, Kansas. 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 
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FOR SALE. 


Minister 117294, Scotch Steward 178367. 


40 Registered Shorthorn Heifers from 6 to 8 months 
“~old—good ones—at farmers’ 
Rose of Sharon, Josephine, Phyllis, ete., families, stun. sired by 


rices. Young Mary, 
hiel 119976, Scotch 
W. ROBERTS, Pleasant Green, Mo. 








Violet Bud, 


d Young Marys 
tan Royal 12272153 Be a few high- bred Saddle Horses. Call on or address 


JOHN HARRISON, Auxvasse, Calloway Co., Mo. 


CLOVER LEAF FARM. 
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en different stands and has been given the 
best and it now remains to be seen what 
account he will give of himself as a hunt- 
er in the future. 


THOS. B. NORTH'S HUNTIN. Thais. 





The hunting party headed by Thos. B 
North of Gray's Summit, Mo., had its us- 
ual outing last month. It left St. Louis 
the day of the election and was absent 
about ten days. The camp was pitched on 
Current river, about 2 miles west of 
Doniphan in Ripley Co. They kil'ed two 
deer, four wild turkeys and a good many 
squirrels, quail, etc. The fishing was very 
successful, much better than in former 
years. They would have killed more deer 
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New and reatment of Diseases by 
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Shoeing Horses 


By R. Boylston Hall. 
To close out last edition this book 
is offered at $1.00. Send orders to au- 


hor at No. 8 Exchange Place, Room 








if they had better dogs. There is no use 
of trying to kill deer in the chase with- 
out good dogs and plenty of them. Only 
half of the number taken should be used: 
in a chase, so there may be fresh dogs; 


for the next run. 
’ 
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WW ten for the RURAL WORL 
THE WILD FLOWER 


fed with sunshine, 


If my life were 
Fed with warmth and light and care, 
Then methinks it too would blossom 
And in time rich fruitage bear. 
Cheerful smiles would be the flowers, 
Gentle words and deeds of love 
Would be garnered up and cherished 
For the harvest home above. 
« - s * * * * : 
Ah! dear heart, the heavenly flor'st 
Every tender p!ant doth heed, 
In thy chill and darksome corner 
Is the soil thou most doth need 
Woodland shades hide flowery treasures 
And ‘m'‘d Alpine snow and icé 
With its petals looking skyward 
Blooms the lovely Edelweiss 
Esemes. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD 
THE MAN WITH THE HOSE 
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FREE 


In each pound package of 


ion Coffee 


from now until Christmas will 
be found a free game, amusing 
and instructive—so different 
kinds, 

Get Lion Coffee and a Free Game 














at Your Grocers. 
other with the carpet renovator, while 
still a third may be at work upon rugs 


The latest branch of woman’ work that and draperies out in the yard. Hospitals 
man has taken unto himself, and forth- find the spraying attachment a conven- 
with improved upon in the doing is the | mee in disinfeeting walls and bedding 
arduous task of house-cleaning. In the A special apparatus is devised for clean- 
larger cities there are, and have been tor ing books and shelving in public libraries. 


ars, companies who undertake te 
do your house-cleaning for you, 


while wait 


some yé 


sideration, you 


They take your door key and your last 
caution about the chippendale portrait of 
your grandfather, while you take to the 


to your 
erving 


woods or go home 
visit John’s people, re 
no care except the 
of worrying about everything in 
After a few days you come back 





general 
and find 


your house clothed and in its right mind 


Even the 
brought 
Navajo blat- 


its place. 
your tncle 


and the 


and everything in 
China-crape shawl 
home from Bagdad 


for a con- 


mother or to 
to yourself 
non-transferrable one 


,»| The new method of house renovating is 
both of time and money. I 
of eight rooms that had been 
perfectly satisfactory man- 
ner in a day, while under the old way 
it would have been torn up for several 
days with carpets gone to be beaten and 
rugs and draperies gone to the cleane* 
Welcome—man with the hose! 

ELIZABETH 


economical 
saw a house 
cleaned in a 


FIELD 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
EXPERIENCE NO. 1. 





Mrs. McVey’s article in the last Home 


ket from Tyre have been aired and fumi- | “''@lé page certainly gives me room to 
gated. A man can clean a house to pe -|5dueeze in. I think that there is enough 
fection when he givis his mind to it, | @*Petiemce scattered amongst us to be 
but the man ‘with the mop and broom has helpful if told in the way of literary yven- 
been superceded by the man with «the | re I have listened to the “talk” of 
hose my sisters and brothers of the Home Cir- 

Before him also recedes the lean, brown | €lé in silent enjoyment, feeling that they 


serub-woman with gunny sack apron and 
garrulous tongue, and the slow-paced Af- 
with creaking wheel barrow who 
was wont to remove your carpets to any 
vacant lot out of sight of the house and 
there raise a few welts on them with a 
switch. I do not know who invented the 
new process of cleaning house with a 
hose, the said hose being the conductor 
of a powerful stream of compressed ai-, 
but doubtless, it was some man who 
thought he would surprise his wife by 
cleaning the house while she was gone to 
the dentist's. He probably lost in the 
effort all his patience, considerable conceit 
and some cuticle and while nursing h!m- 
self back to health again, he thought out 
the direct draught scheme and straight- 
way had it patented. The powerful force 
embodied in compressed air has been 
utilized in many ways for years but only 
of late has it been for blowing 
out the dust in private The com- 


rican 


used 


houses. 


pressed air, 100 pounds pressure to the 
square inch, for the work of house-clean- 
ing is furnished by a small blowing 
engin built into a vehicle which 
resembles a cross between a ho-- 
pital ambulance and a hot wafflk wi 


gon. This vehicle is stationed in the 
street or alley and from it a long hose is 
run through a window into the house 


The engine when in commission mak s 


a noise like that of a stalled automob le 
and a clover huller combined, but sings a 
soothing lullaby compared to the nerve- | 
racking noise John makes while house 
cleaning is going on in the old way. 
To the house end of the hose the oper- 
itor attaches nozzles of different size 
and shapes to suit the work in hand. For 
upholstered furniture a wide, flat nozz'e 
is used and from this issues a cyclonic 
Dilast which dislodges every particle of 
dust from folds and crevices about but- 
tons. This nozzle is also attached to a 
jong, hollow metal tube and used to blow 
dust from ceiling and walls and from 
hanging draperies. Still another nozzle is 


used for dislodging dust from under base- 
boards and around wood work. This last 
is also used for blowing dust and lint off 
mattresses and out of the crevices about 
the bedstead, and in this connect'on I may 
add that a small attachment can be ux«d 
with this nozzle which feeds automaticall 

into the chilling blast a poisonous disin- 
fecting solution. Through this same at- 
tachment is fed also a cleaning solution 
for removing grease spots and stains. 

Rugs, hangings and mattress s are 
cleaned near an open window or upon out- 
side porches or in grassy yards where 
practicable. A steamlike cloud of dust 
rises from pillows and sofa cushions held 
in the searching draught. 

For cleaning carpets a machine is used 
that may be likened to a hollow, cast-iron, 
wheelless carpet sweeper. 

The hose is attached to the handle and 
through this is supplied the compressed 
air which strikes the floor at an angle 
through a slit of paper-like thinness. The 
machine fits to the floor and as 
it is shoved along the dust is blown out 
over e corresponding to the area of 
the machine, thus no dust at all is stirred 
up in the room. Over the open top of the 
machine is fitted a balloon-like canvas 
bag, which permits the imprisoned a'r 
to escape but aliows the lo°-sened dust to 
fall back into the sweeper, where you may 
view with varied feelings several quarts 


closely 


a spac 


of fine black gritty dirt gathered from 
your best room carpet. 

Managers of large hotels are pleased 
with the process as a small black hose 
dropping out of a transom, trailing down 
the hall and disappearing out of a win- 
dow is all the evidence the guests have 


that house cleaning is in 
theaters, churches and public buildings 
the new way saves wear and tear in 
handling the large carpets and even the 
paper under them is entirely freed from 
dust by the searching blast of the new 
air plow. Several lines of hose can be 
run from the same engine and thus one 
operator can go on ahead with the wall 
cleaning nozzie and be followed by an- 


progress, in 
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The readers of this paper will be 
pleased to learn that there is at least pee 
dreaded that 





able to cure in all ite stages, and't that 77 
Catarrh. Hall's Catarrh Cure is the only 
goaen cure known to the medical fra- 


ernity Ue ag being a constitutional 
disease mS res a constitutional treat- 
ment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure taken in- 
nt acting directly upon the blood 


and mucous surfaces of the system, there- 
by ey the foundation of the dis- 
th ng the fitution cremate by 


wers, that they tae me Hundred 
ollars for any case that it fails to cure, 
4 for list of pestimonlaes. Address, 
F. J. CHENEY 


were all better qualified to fill the H. C. 
pages than myself, but when it Gomes to 
an experience meeting I am “full up’ 
| wits reminiscence and think that “pe-- 
{haps another, a forlorn, discouraged 
will take heart and write."’ 
that was almost original 
credit for it. 

been writing for about eight 
all sorts of successes and 
think that I will start the 
and building on to my little 
we can roll up a fund enriched by 
the experiences of those who have really 
succeeded that will be worth saving to 
paste upon the best pages of our literary 
serap book. 

1 admit that I 
selfish motive. 
lie Watts 





| brother, 
Now 
give me 
| | have 
years, with 
failures and 
ball rolling, 
story, 


please 


am actuated by a most 
I want to hear from Nel- 
McVey, Ella Bess 





Carpenter, 

and Nina and dozens of others ‘“‘who can 
a tale unfold.” My little story is not 
long, but it can put up a warning of ‘‘Lit- 
erary Syndicates’ for the unwary. 

| began my “eareer”’ by writing a short 
story and sending it to the “St. Louis 
Chronicle eight yeavs ago. It was ac- 
| cepted and a letter of encouragement. 
written which, yellow and faded, is pre 
served with loving care. It was the sig- 
nal for a battle with the pen for a wee 
corner of the literary world My -tri- 
umphs are few, a $50 prize story, followed 
by half a dozen sales in as many years 
Two years ago I began to write in earnest 
und the little successes about balanced 
| the disappointments. It was then that 
{I contracted the syndicate fever, which 
cost me about $30 and brought me noth- 
ing. I've tried most of the prominent 
imong them. Trust them not, they haye 


“gold bricks” 
}ceed of 
anything the 
buy it from 
syndicates, 


to sell. 


yourself, 


If you cannot suc- 
will fail. If you 
publishers want they 
you just as quickly as 





you 
have 
will 
from these 
| have sold my own stories but have yet 
to realize 50 cents from one of my ‘‘mem- 
and as for instruction, I find 
faulty grammar and punctuation in their 
ommunications. I spell, punctuate 
and typewrite my own work and am hap- 
that it looks nice. But, listen, 
you upon whom has been in- 
penmanship. I have sold more 

work and better prices 
than I have typewritten work, notwith- 
standing the fact that I have paid for lit- 
erary syndicate work of the highest class. 
I have never sold one of them yet. 

There are helps, though, that IT have re- 
ceived and don’t think that I could do 
without them. I have a litt!e book which 
cost me $1 and a magazine which is $1 
per year that have helped me more than 
words can express. As the RURAL 
WORLD is not a free advertising medium 
I have no right to spread forth their mer- 
its by imposing on its good nature, but am 
willing to impart my knowledge to any 
one who wishes the books. My best suc- 
cesses for this month have been ‘adver- 
tising matter.”’ I find that makers of new 
goods, patent medicines, etc., are patient | 
and pleasant payers. This is not | 
art, it is not literature But it buys 
stamps to float the literature. If any of 
our band have found an honest syndicate 
I would be happy to exchange experiences 
with them. 

I have two stories (dear to my heart) 
in the hands of two of these syndicates. 
I cannot get the cash, stories or even an 
explanation from them. Now let us hear 
from someone who has something to tell. 
Dype, I am afraid that the button will 
not materialize. Tell you what I am g>- 
ing to do. T will cut out a cirele of card- 
board, paste my WORLD from the name 
page of the paper thereon, tie a ribbon 
through it, suspend it from my neck and 
go gayly to the fair. Maybe it will be a 


berships,”’ 


Py to say 
especially 
flicted my 


penwritten for 





readers 


little large, but everybody will know it 
is me. I mean all the H. C. people. | 
hope, however, that we will yet get the 
button. 

What has become of Pearl M.? I have 
bushels of tall handsome star flowers, 
for which I am indebted to her. I have 


a dear letter from Ella Carpenter, and I 
thank all the kind friends who have 
thrown a thought to me. I surely thank 
those judges who “put me first’’ in the 
“huskin’,”’ I feel that it was an unmerit- 
ed honor, for I have enjoyed the articles 
so much and while I never saw the little 
brown jug making its round I recognize 
so many features that I forgot. 

Well I am afraid that our new editor 
will think it is easier to start than to 
stop the pen of INA MAY, 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
WOMAN AS A BREAD WINNER. 





Women workers are invading every line 
of employment. They have, by their own 
sweet wills, stepped in line with men as 
co-workers and proved their right to 


cation where honor and gain is the re- 
ward. It is not so much a question as to 
what she can do, as to what she cannot 
do. 

The census of 1900 enumerates 306 separ- 
ate occupations and in only eight of these 
women are absent. There are § women 
boilermakers; 2 women slaters or roofers; 
879 women are listed as “watchmen,” “‘po- 
licemen” and detectives, but none are fire- 
men. Street car drivers have that busi- 
ness to themselves yet there are two wo- 
men “motormen” and thirteen women 
conductors. While there are no telegraph 
and telephone linemen among the gent- 
ler sex, 22,550 of them are operators for 
these companies. Uncle Sam employs no 
sailors or marines among his 
3, yet there are 1583 women employed 
as “boatmen” and sailors. 

Following is a list of the “few occupa- 
tions the American woman has invaded 
and the number so employed: Servants, 
1,283,763; agricultural laborers, 663,209; far- 
mers and planters, 307,706; dressmakers, 
344,76; laundresses 335,282; trades, 327,614; 
textile workers, 227,972; 126 plumbers; 45 
plasterers; 167 brick and stone masons; 241 
paper hangers; 1,756 painters and glaz- 
ers; 545 carpenters and joiners; 193 
blacksmiths; 571 machinists; 6,085 work- 
ers in iron, steel, and tin; 100 
“humbermen"” and “raftsmen'’; 113 wood- 
choppers; 337 saw mill workers; 440 bar- 
tenders; 2,086 saloon keepers; 94 “‘dray- 
men"; 320 undertakers; 143 stone cutters; 
68 ‘“‘quarrymen’’; 65 whitewashers; 11 well 
borers; 177 cupines rs and 
“firemen’’; 3. 3 journalists; 





brass 


stationary 
373 dentists; 2,193 


1,010 lawyers; 7,387 physicians and 14 vet- 
erinary surgeons. 
The modern woman has clearly and 


definitely established her right to invade 
lines of employment held sacred to man 
for centuries, by her ability, her reliabil- 
ity and patient persistence. That she has 
created a revolution among masculine 
workers is not to be laid at her door. It 
is certainly to be deplored that she has 
caused the reduction of wages in most 
cases. However, just as soon as women 
become conscious of their value as wealth 
producers, they must inevitably become 
conscious of the fact that they can no 
longer compete with men, they must co- 
operate with them—raise the standard of 


wages; work for better conditions; striv- 
ing to undo, if possible, the wrong they 
have unwittingly done. Co-operation is 


the only solution, and it is not presump- 


tuous to hope that woman, in the near 
future, will be man’s co-operator instead 
of his competitor, recognizing. as both 
must, that in this industrial struggle 
their interests are identical, 

While the strife for a livelihood is 
fierce and bitter for the great majority of 





women workers, I think it makes women 
more broad minded and liberal; teaches 
them the value of their labor; fits them 
for better wives and mothers, because 
their dearly wrought experience will be 
used to prevent their children from de- 
feating their own interests, as is too often 
the case with the parents. 


Why should not girls be educated along 
lines that will enable them to become 
self-supporting as well as the boys? 


Since conditions have forced women into 
the work-a-day world why should she 
not be prepared to make use of the tal- 
ents God has given her to enable her to 
become a free and independent entity 
were a man? 

effects of the rivairy of 
very broad question, far- 
its results and it is hard to 
whether woman's best interests 
have been subserved or not. I am 
clined to think this rivalry a necessity 
through which we are to learn that “an 
injury to one is the concern of all.” 
The old idea that woman's mission 
simply to marry and therefore 
no necessity for fitting 
particular vocation, 
endowed by nature 
becoming obsolete. 
tion originated in 
when woman 
helpmate 


just 
as though she 

The 
the 
reaching in 
decide 


economic 


sexes is a 


in- 


was 
was 
any 
well 
is fast 
institu 


there 
herself for 
no matter how 
for that work 
The divine 
the garden of Eden 
was given to man as his 
and the mother of his children, 
is in no wise changed by time or circum- 


stances, The twentieth century woman 
is just as alive to her duties as wife and 
mother as a higher and broader educa- 
tion can make her, and because she 
works side by side with men in office 
behind the counter and in the factory she 
is not debarred from the destiny nature 


intended her to fulfill. 

A writer on the subject of women in 
business declared that every woman who 
worked for a living was forced to do so 
by some man who would not or could not 
work for her. This view of the matter 
up endless and unnecessary dis- 
which, as Kipling says, “is an- 
other story."’ What we want to discuss 
in the Home Circle is not the whys and 
wherefore of women working. but let us 
talk about women as housekeepers, farm- 
ers, poultry raisers, ‘“‘stockmen,’’ and any 
other occupation that woman has en- 
tered and in which she excels. This, I 
think, would lead to a pleasant  inter- 
change of ideas which would be to our 
mutual advantage. 


opens 
cussion, 


MARIE MERRON. 


Written for the RU RAL W WORLD. 
OBSERVATIONS ON WORKERS 


The man or woman who is master or 
mistress of the situation today is truly 
blessed. Every day do I feel thankful 
for the good health incased in a rack of 
bones. Was just reading of the beet 
fields of Nebraska and of some families 
that were too proud to have their chil- 
dren earn money on the premises of 
others. That is a spirit of independence 
in a child that should be encouraged; in- 
stead of lowering him or her in the public 
it gives them a better idea of what 
is expected of them. Too many children 
are taught to expect the best treatment, 
and are not taught that others deserve 
the same. In June we had one of the 
best girls leave us and go west where she 
gets $25 a month for general housework. 
We had learned to love her as one of the 
family and her going was as bidding 
farewell to one of our own. Her motner 
was left with six little tots to support, on 
a very small farm. She must have been 
a person of thorough methods, conscien- 
tious in her training of her little flock, 
none are so young, all except one are 
married and with the entire family is still 
retained that desire to do right. A teach- 
er of other days said: ‘‘Their wealth of 
yellow hair was always soft and clean 
and their wearing apparel was always 
neat.”” 

M— was a splendid housekeeper. good 
cook, gardener, seamstress and, in fact, 
could do most any kind of work from 
point lace to patching trousers—she felt a 
little shy in going to a strange state and 
feared her knowledge of cooking would 
not be sufficient. I tried to encourage her, 
for I've eaten many meals in the west 
‘n both public and private living and saw 
no better served than she could prepare. 
At the St. Louis Fair she had taken first 
prize on bread and cake under the name 
of a former mistress. Now that was not 


eye 
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equality with him in almost every avo- 


worded rightly, for I do not believe in 
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thinking we are mistress over a person 
that can excel us in many ways, nor do 
I believe in robbing of rightful honors. 
Broad minded and generous with her 
energy !t was distributed wherever need- 
ed. She would anticipate our wishes and 
was always prepared to help any of the 
neighbors In sickness or trouble. To ev- 
erybody kind—especially so to children 
and old folks. 

We missed her just as we did a girl of 
similar ambition who married a neigh- 
bor boy about nine years ago, after living 
with us six and a half years. One of our 
neighbor boys started out some years ago 
to see of what this sphere was composed. 
A cold winter night he was put off a 
train in Indiana and had to keep close to 
a fire in the woods to keep from freezing. 
His pants were scorched and by the time 
he reached a town two large pieces had 
dropped off at the knees. As he marched 
up town the city marshal spied him and 
gave the command, ‘Drill on!" and that 
is the way he accounts for the loss of 
crops in Missouri for want of help. Says 
“That is the hardest state in which to 
procure work of any state he has struck 
in his travels.” The people of Missouri 
have been accustomed to slaves in early 
days; the power of habit is so great they 
cannot break the barrier that stands be- 
tween the working class and themselves 
and come down on an equal as easily as 
we of other states 

A Missourian who has taught several 
years in an eastern college spent most of 
his winter with us two winters ago. She 
did not know how to treat white help she 
thought when our new girl was coming, 
but it seemed just as easy for her as 
for us to treat her white. Last week 
while darning a pair of hose for a Mis- 
souri man who has worked for us I for- 
got how many years, he said: “This is 
the first place I ever worked where my 
clothes were mended.”’ He is nearing 40 
years, is another willing being that is al- 
ways ready to help his neighbor and that 
eandid: “All right!’ rings out if a re- 
is made for any errand. The men 
milking except on some occasions 
absent at that hour. One of the 
office holder and Jack of all 
trades; has made his home with us for 
almost twenty years. As he is older than 
the others they laugh at pretty old boys 
and the boss wonders where I find men. 

The editor wrote a good article on the 
help question, that has been a question 
long in my mind what to call them that 
would tone down the name properly. I 
think assistant is about right. It is of 
this very material of our best 
known people hail from, and it is into 
just such occupations we find some from 
wealthy families drifting back to today. 
This world is but a game of see-saw and 
we have no right to look down upon any 


quest 
do the 
when 
boys is 


some 


one that makes ap honest living, what- 
ever the ocupation, for we may be on the 
wrong end of the board next move, Since 


June there has been a steady hard pull 
with no bad results to health, but if our 
good people in town were more conscien- 
tious with this .work, they could have 
reaped a benefit in some of the work that 
come under their trade. As it is we do 
not care to pay for the hours they spend 
the road coming from either of our 
three seven-mile-away cities, and board 
them and their horses besides. Wait ‘till 
they are ready to come, and the time that 
intervenes between the start and finish 
when they are working somewhere else. 
We learn to be painters, paper hangers, 
masons and tinners. When there is a 
leak in the dishpan with soldering off of 
a tin corn can, and a hot lid lifter the 
mending can be done at home. There is 
nothing so deplorable as a woman with 
soft white hands covered with diamonds 
and her costume of richest material and 
latest style, sitting at a public function 
reposed in manner, soltciting admiration, 
Or a young man who has a wealthy fath- 
er-in-law and although he does not own a 
foot feels as though he owns the town 
and can drive right over you as one did a 
week ago in a certain nearby city. The 
street was wide and paved, no car line 
on it, hitching rings along the granitoid 
sidewalks, no vehicles near; he wanted to 
stop at a store back of me and still he 
drove in to the hitehing place that be- 
longs to me and locked wheels. He is 
the style that would feel the disgrace in 
working for his ne'ghbor but I'll wager 
he makes his living by working his fath- 
er-in-law. MARTHA 
St. Clair county, Ti. 

Mothers will find “Mrs. Winsiow’s Soothing Syr 
ap’’ the best remedy for Ohildren Teethine. 
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FARMERS’ FOWLS. 
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Editor RURAL WORLD:—With the 
price of eggs climbing up as it is now, it 
behooves those in charge pf the chickens 
to see that the hens are doing their duty. 
The biddies were first-class egg machines 
last April and May, when they found 
plenty of grass, worms and bugs, and the 
weather was fine. The cold and rainy 
weather now is somewhat against them, 
but a warm house and sunny scratching 
shed will make them very comfortable. 
Now about the food. They must have 
plenty of grit, old plaster or broken shells; 
not because the shells are to be trans- 
formed into egg shells, as we have been 
told so often, but because they are requir- 
ed to grind up the food. All the properties 
necessary for the making of the eggs are 
to be found in the different varieties of 
food, but the gravel or grit for the grind- 
ing must come first. A variety of food is 
best, and nowhere is there such a choic> 
to be had as on the farm. Many farmer: 
throw all waste vegetables, cabbage 
leaves, potato, turnip and apple peelings 
in the pig feed. I suppose the pigs must 
be fed, but if we are partial to our pou!- 
try we will cook all except the cabbage 
for our hens, 

How will we supply the bugs and worms 
of the open season? Those living near a 
pork packing establishment can purchase 
“eracklings” pressed in large rings and 
weighing about 50 pounds each. They are 
the fat from which the lard has been 
melted and pressed, and are the very best 
substitute for the luselous worm. Every 





scrap of meat at butchering time should 
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Are These Machines Any Good ? 


Wel’, we sh uld say they are, and they are 
just so good that we guarantee them to you for 
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Don’t Delay, Go to Work at Once. 


The Holidays are coming on, and we want to increase our sub- 
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be saved and frozen and fed as ‘ong 48 
needed. There are some scraps from the 
table, of course, and odds and ends of 
grease wh'ch can be g ven them in the 
mash. 

Next comes the green bone pounded fine 
which the hen must have in winter. Many 
people burn the bones. Some careful 
housewives save them for soap grease. 
Don’t do it; don’t use five dollar go'd 
pieces for nickles. Don't reduce your 
supply of eggs at 35 cents a dozen for two 
cents worth of soap. If you have hens | 
enough to make it pay get a good bone 


and every farmer ought to have at least 
that number, you can pound bone for 
them very easily with no help but an old 
hatchet or mallet. Get a block and have 
it sawed off at a convenient height and 


set it up in the scratching shed. Do not 
make the mistake of letting the bones 
dry before you pound them up. A big 


bone just out of the corned beef can be 
pounded in two minutes and in less time 
than you can wink will be snapped up; 
but if let dry it will be hard pounding. 
It is not often necessary to say that 
farm hens are overfed, for as they are 
not the special care of any one they are 
apt to be neglected. If your hens lay 
soft shelled eggs be sure that they are 
over-fat. It is not lack of lime, but an 
over-fat condition that causes the shell 
to be soft. This often happens when hens 
can get into granaries and around feed 
boxes. I can remember the time when 
oats were not considerd of any v lue es 
food for hens, but th’s is a mistake. Oats 
swell in the crop and for that reason 
fowls cannot eat tco much at one tim; 
but a few oats in the morning, or mixed 
with feed are very valuab’e. They do not 
tend to fatten as much as corn, but the 
good effects show soon in glossy plumage 
and increase in the number of eggs. 
MARIE MERRON. 


TURKEYS AND CHICKENS. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Why do we 
not hear more about the turkey? I think 
they are just as profitable on a farm, as 
any other fowl. I have a fine flock of 
turkeys and the cost of foo@ is hardly no- 
ticeable. By the time they are large 
enough to roam far from the house, or 
destroy very much, the small g ain ‘s 
threshed, leaving a fine neld of grass 
hoppers and other insects for the turkey. 
I have often heard people talk about the 
weakness of a little turkey. Last spring 
my little turkeys were very strong and in- 
deed not half the care my little chicks 
were. Having hatched 9 turkeys under 
hens I made the three turkey hens lay the 
second time before setting. I lost over 
half my flock, but this was owing to three 
weeks of very damp, cloudy and rainy 
weather. I did not have a good dry shel- 
ter for so many. Whenever they get lice, 
I melt some lard and grease their heads; 
this will not hurt them. It is better to pick 
off as many as possible. Insect powder 
is very good to dust under the wings. | 
will not dispose of my turkeys until 
Christmas. I found when I set my tur- 
key hens that the young turks were tram- 
ped in the nest. Is this a common fault? 
I never had any tramped by a hen. We 
gathered a load of walnuts from our wood 


cutter, but if you have not more than 100, | 





tot. These I shall crush and throw to the 
hens; since having clover hay scattered 
about, the egg supply is increasing fast. 
This is very encouraging with eggs at 25 
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MRS. J. W. GARSIDE, 
Granville, Putnam Co., Ill. 
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When culling the stock and selecting the 
young pullets that are to make the foun- 
dation of next season’s breeders, bear in 
mind that any lack of vigor in them while 
they will not be hardy when fully ma- 
tured. Hardiness is everything in a flock, 
for if any of the old or young stock can- 
not pass through the warm season of the 
year with freedom from disease, they will 
not prove profitable as layers or breeders. 
The getting of eggs from the hens during 
cold weather depends on the selection and 
management of the pullets in the summer 
and fall.—Poultry Keeper. 


A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 


Mr. A. 8S. Hitchcock. East Hampton, 
Conn. (the clothier), says if any sufferer 
from kidney and bladder diseases will 
write him he will direct them to the per- 
fect home cure he used. 
whatever to sell. 
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BERK SHIRES. 


BERKSHIRE 
BRED SOWS. 


Bred for early farrow; also have 
c ady for service. All of 
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The Pig Pen 


SKIM MILK AS A FOOD FOR HOGS, 





The Tennessee Experiment Staton has 
just completed a hog feeding test which 
demonstrates the importance of making 
good use of the by-products of the farm. 
One lot was fed water and corn meal 
alone for a period of @ days. During the 
first half of the feeding period each hog 
received four pounds of meal per day, and 
six pounds in the second half, from which 
it made 62 pounds gain or practically one 
pound per day. The pound in this case 
was made at a cost of 3.9 cents. 
Each hog in lot 2 received 12 pounds 
of skim milk and four pounds of corn per 
day during the first 30 days, and 27 pounds 
of skim milk, together with five pounds 
of corn, in the second half, From this the 
gain was 138 pounds per head during the 
@ days, or a daily gain of 2.3 pounds per 
head, made at a cost of 42 cents per 
pound. It must be remembered, however, 
that the cost per pound in the latter case 
was reckoned on the basis of skim milk 
being worth 22 cents per hundred pounds. 
The item of greatest importance is that 
while 4.6 pounds of corn, alone were re- 
quired to make a pound of pork it only 
required 2.1 pounds of corn, together with 
11.2 pounds of milk, to make one pound of 
gain. Considering corn to be worth 48 
cents per bushel, skim milk had a value 
of 283 cents per hundred pounds. Not 
only were the gains made much more 
rapidly when the skim milk was fed, but 
the slaughter contest revealed the fact 
that these had the most useful carcass, 
dressing 78.5 per cent, compared with 73.6 
per cent, as was the case in those fed 
corn alone. 

THE HOG. 
The American people must have meat, 
and they must have it at a fair price. 
The health of the nation and its stamina 
demand this. Is there any animal that 
can be depended on to provide this meat 
better than the hog? asks “‘The Farmer's 
Review."’ 
The fecundity of the porcine tribe is re- 
markable, and this quality has made it 
possible to provide pork in great quantity 
and at the least possible cost. It happens 
today that hog meat is high, but this con- 
dition is unusual. It is due to a combina- 
tion of circumstances that is not likely to 
again occur. A great financial depression 
lessened for a time the demand for al 
kinds of meat, and brought thep ice for 
live hogs down to three cents per pound, 
a price where it was thought impossible 
for breeders to make money out of them. 
The immediate result was that thousands 
of breeders went out of the business, and 
other thousands decreased their herd of 
breeding stock. When the financial de- 
pression had passed away and the swine 
of the country had again begun to in- 
crease, there came a year when the corn 
crop failed to such an extent tnat corn 
could not be fed to hogs at a profit, and 
no other cheap feed being available, mil- 
lions of half fat hogs were thrown onto 
the market. These millions included im- 
mense numbers of breeding stock. The 
ultimate result has been a comparative 
shortage of hogs at a time when the de- 
mand for hog meat is greatest. The in- 
eviltable high pices have followed. Ever 
now, those price are declining under the 
pressure of an increase in the hog supply. 
There is no four-footed animal that re- 
sponds quicker to a heavy demand. The 
production of two litters per year makes 
it possible for the number of hogs in the 
country to be doubled in a short time. 
Hog raisers have no reason to shudder at 
the downward tendency of the market. 
This was inevitable, as the prices for hog 
meat were abnormally high. Normal con- 
ditions are most to the advantage of both 
the producers and the consu\mers of swine 
and swine products. 


POUNDS OF GAIN ON HOGS PER 
BUSHEL OF CORN. 
A correspondent of Kossuth county, 


Iowa, gives the following report of feed- 
ing’ hogs in ‘“‘Waliace’s Farmer:”’ 

“Seeing in your paper last spring a 
statement that the best gains that farm 
ers were making in feeding corn to hogs 
were ten pounds per bushel and that 
most of them were not making over eight, 
I concluded to ascertain what mine were 
doing. I was feeding sixty head of Po- 
land-Chinas for market. I therefore 
weighed the hogs and weighed the corn in 
the ear, taking seventy pounds to the 
bushel, and fed it on the ground for one 
week. The hogs made a gain of thirteen 
and one-half pounds to the bushel of corn 
which I thought was good enough.” 

Our correspondent in the same letter 
tells us that when he shelled his seed 
corn he had 238 pounds of corn from 28 
pounds of cob. This is 89.4 per cent, show- 
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and one-half pounds to the bushel of corn, 
or nearly 62 pounds to the bushel of 70 
pounds. 

His hogs must have been of very good 
quality and in the highest condition of 
thrift. This, however, only shows what 
can be done with first-class care. We 
would be very glad to hear from any of 
our readers who have the data the reports 
of gains made. They should, however, 
give us not merely the quality of the corn 
but the age and weight of the hogs and 
the conditions under which they were fed. 
This will prove very valuable information 
to our readers. 

We are satisfied that from ten to twen- 
ty-five per cent of the feeding value of 
corn is usually wasted because of lack of 
proper care in feeding. It is important 
that the age and weight should be given, 
for it is a well established law that the 
older and larger the hog the less pounds 
of gain can be made per hundred pounds 
of grain. 


THE SWINE INDUSTRY. 


This is a subject that interests every 
farmer, and one that every farmer should 
thoroughly understand, especially as to 
manner of feeding, breeding, caring for. 
and cost of production. I have heard a 
good many farmers say it did not pay to 
winter hogs or to raise fall pigs, that they 
will “eat their heads off’ before spring, 
etc., writes J. A. Palmer in “Ohio Farm- 
er.” 

About the middle of November, 1900, we 
moved on the farm where we now live, in 
the southern part of Hillsdale Co., Mich. 
We had to buy everything in the way of 
stock and feed to commence business on. 
We bought, among other things, 450 bush- 
els of corn in the ear at 16% cents a 
basket, or about 30 cents a bushel for 
shelled corn. We bought 30 bushels of 
oats and 3,000 pounds of bran and shorts. 
This corn and feed cost us $104. We 
bought one brood sow at $12 and six 
shoats at $2 each, and one male pig at $6. 
We also had on the farm three work 
horses, two yearling colts, two cows, 30 


mixed with the oats and ground and then 


ground feed we used principally tor cow 
feed and slop for the brood sows and 
pigs, We fed all of otf horses, colts, 


about September 1, 1901, at which time our 
new corn was ready to commence feed- 
ing. At that time (Sept. 1) we made an 
inventory of oir hog business. We found 
on hand four brood sows, five litters of 
pigs and had slaughtered two hogs for 
home consumption. The value of those 
slaughtered and the Brood sows and pigs 
on hand was about §% more than all the 
cost of hogs and grain, including what 
grain was fed to our horses, cattle and 
sheep. The hogs had the run of about 
two acres of orchard through the summer 
and received some benefit from grass. I 
am well satisfied that if all tlie grain had 
been fed to hogs we would have more 
than doubled 6n the investment. 


CLEAN WATER FOR SWINE 





The value of clean water for swine can- 
net be appreciaited by one who has not 


mixed with the bran and.shorts. This, 


cows, sheep, hogs And poultry out of this | 
feed, until it was all used up, which was | 


The Shepherd 


WHAT INJURES WOOL. 








THB COCKLE BURR. ~The cockle burr 
| thrives in a black soil, and is another one 
, of the numerous defects in wool which 
manufacturers have to take into account. 
| It detracts from the Market value of the 
wool, of course, as it has to be carded out 
and is a dead loss. We have taken up 
large handfuls of wools from certain see- 
tions which really contained more burrs 
than wool, says “The American Wool Re- 
porter,’ so that in estimating the shrink- 
age of wools a lafge allowance has to be 
made for these burrs. Indiana has a black 
soil, and the cockle burr is prolific in that 
state. Some of it is found also in Illino’s 
and Missouri, though not to the extent 
that it is in Indiana. Kentucky is com- 
paratively free from the cockle burr. The 
eockle burr is found to some extent in 
Texas wools, though not so much as for- 





tried giving them both pure and impure 














CORNER VIEW OF MACHINERY BUII 


drinking water. In swine raising we have 


come to realize that rapid growth on 
good, clean, sweet food pays much bet- 
ter than raising them slowly on filthy 
swill and garbage. The clover and hay 
fed hogs, topped off with corn and skim 
milk, pay better by far than any of the 
swine raised in the pen where filth and 
mire make up their environments and 
taint all their food, writes W. C. Ham- 


“Prairie Farmer.” 

The hog may have a pretty good diges- 
tion, but it js possible to injure it in time, 
if we continue to feed them with bad 
food. That is practically, what has been 
done for years past, and we have pro- 


mond in 


duced swine diseases, and what is prob- 
ably not less important, slower growing 
hogs. To make animals continue growing 


in a thrifty condition, we must feed them 
good, wholesome food, under proper sani- 
tary surroundings. 

Now water plays a most important part 
in the health of all animals. We must 
take a certain amount of liquid into the 
stomach to keep it in good condition, The 
modern, clover fed hog and corn-fattened 
pig does not get as much liquid in his 
food as the old swill-fed animal, and it is 
necessary to supply the creature with 
water to make up for deficiency. Clean 
water purifies the system and washes out 
the stomach, tending to disintegrate and 
carry away the solid matter that may ac- 
cumulate in the stomach. Impure, filthy 
water clogs the system more, and often 
causés intestinal irritation. The hog will 


apparently drink filthy water just as 
readily as pure water, and this has led 
some to think that it mattered little 


whether clean drinking water was sup- 
plied. But it is contrary to all teachings 
of sanitary science, and we have but to 
examine two hogs raised on clean and 
filthy water to see the difference. Con- 
sumers of pork are becoming more -ritical 
each year, and they can readily detect 
the flavor of inferior, filth-produced pork 
from clean, sweet, wholesome meat. 


OATS A GOOD FEED. 





valuable feed for pro- 
ducing growth in pigs. It is also one of 
the best for feeding brood sows. It is a 
bone and muscle former. It is not a fat- 
forming food like corn, but when com- 
posed of one-half or one-third of a mix- 
ture of cornmeal and ground oats, it will 
make a very valuable feed for pigs, brood 
sows and growing shoats. 

Corn itself produces too ‘much fat with- 
out a corresponding production of bone 
and muscle. A very successful feeder be- 
lieves that oats ground is better than 
shorts alone. That shorts or middlings 
produce too much flabbiness and without 
the strength of bone that oats will give. 

A ration balanced with oats, corn and 
skim milk will make a most excellent 
growth and is a very valuable combina~- 
tion. The farmer with plenty of oats has 
a hog feed he can use to best advantage. 

—‘American Swinebreeder.” 


STOCK NOTES. 


Oats is a very 


The old saying, “An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure,” is especitlly 
applicable to breeders who have a reliable 
remedy to prevent illness among their 
stock. One dollar sent to L. EB. Frost, 
Moberly, Mo., will buy a medimine 
which is guaranteed to prevent and cure 
many of the ills to which swine are lia- 
ble. We ask our readers to write Mr. 
Frost for further particulars. 


Mr. W. B. King of Pickneyville, IL, is 
offering a grand herd of 50 head of Poland 
China hogs on Friday, Dec. 12. There will 
be a variety of choice animals to choose 
from and the sale promises to be an in- 
teresting one and we recommend our read- 
ers, who are in the market for good stock 
to send for catalogue and attend the sale. 


Mr. 8S. Y. Thornton. ‘he well-known 
breeder of Duroc-Jersey hogs at Black- 
water, Mo., makes a change in his adver- 
tisement and writes us as follows: “I am 
enjoying a splendid trade this fall in both 
bred gilts and boars. I still have fifteen 
boars and forty gilts for sale. The March 
gilts are bred for March farrow, and April 
and May gilts will be bred later. I am 
breeding to Ked Chief, the boar that won 
first at the Missouri State Fair. I also 
have one hundred fall pigs that are doing 
nicely.” We are pleased to state that Mr, 
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more wool used to be raised than at pres- 
ent, but in the western sections of Texas 
we do not find it. Around Kerrville and 
San Angelo there is scarcely any of it, 
and the wools from those sections are 


comparatively free. The cockle burr, as 
just stated, has to be figured in the 
shrinkage, but not in the staple as the 
Spear grass does, and it should be noted 
here that the wools from the otuer por- 
tions of Montana than those referred to 


are absolutely free from spear grass. 

OATS IN WOOL,—BStill another defect 
in wools from certain sections is the pres- 
ence of oats in the fleeces. This defect is 


found where sheep have to be housed or 
where they have access to stacks of 
straw. The sheep may get them in the 
fleeces by lying down .on the floors of 
barns or in the barn yard where oats or 
Oat straw has been, or bunting around un 
der hay stacks and mows. It would be 
better for the sheep to lie down on the 
ground if dry or on the bare floor, rather 
than on oat straw or in a place where 


pieces of oat straws can drop down into 
the fleece. Sometimes the presence of oats 
in the fleece is due to the carelessnsss of 
the shearer, who after shearing the sheep 


may very likely throw the fleeces upon 
the barn floor where there is more or .ess 
oats or oat straw, or upon a pile of hay 
or straw containing much of the objec- 
tionable article. The presence of oats in 


wool decreases its value to & marked ex- 
tent, as the wool has to be carbonized, as 
the oats cannot be carded out, and there 
is thus loss in shrinkage and destruction 
in the staple of the wool. The defect aris- 
ing from the presence of oats in wool is 
next in importance to that of spear grass. 

THE SEWING OF BAGS.—We have re- 
ferred at yarious times to a number of 


things which affect the ready sale of 
wool, including the use of sisal twine in 
the tying up of fleeces, the use of paint 


and tar, neglect to remove 
stances from fleeces, ete. 


foreign sub- 
But little has 


been said, however, regarding the sewing 
of bags containing the wool, a matter 
which, while neglected in many quarters, 


is given much consideration by manufac- 
turers who are particular about their 
wools being absolutely free from foreign 
matter. It is preferable that bags should 
be hand sewed on both sides with an over 
and under stitch, and with the stitches 
not too close, so that the bag can be 
opened by cutting the string in three or 
four sections on one side of tne bag, and 
the string readily pulled out and thrown 
aside. Where this is done the twine does 
not work into the wool, as it does where 
the bag is machine-stitched with cotton, 
as many bags are. In the case of a ma- 
chine-stitched bag, the probability is chat 
the bag will be cut at some place in the 
seam and then ripped open the entire 
length of the bag. Now in this ripping 
open process the little stitches of cotton 
break apart into a great many small 
pieces, some of them not more than a 
half-inch in length, and these pieces of 
eotton work into the wool, which of 
course tends to render the wool less valu- 
able. The cotton may take the dye in the 
process of manufacture but wifen it 
works into the cloth the difference can be 
easily seen. Bags which are used a sec- 
ond time, which were thus ripped open at 
first, retain many of these little shreds of 
cotton on the under edges of the bag, 
which work inté the wool which is after- 
wards put into the bag, and impair its 
value. Of course, the person who opens 
the bag which is machine-sewed with a 
cotton thread can, if he takes pains, pull 
out the string, but it must be done very 
carefully, as it is not easy to do it, and it 
takes time, and the temptation among 
those opening bags thus sewed is to break 
the edges of the bag apart rather than to 
take the time to find the edge and pull it. 
But where the bag is hand-sewed with an 
Andover 5-ply twine. say, as indicated, 
this can be easily and readily done. 
STRIKING DIFFERENCES IN WOOLS 
FROM THE SAME STATE.—The strik- 
ing differences which exist among wools 
coming from the same state are one of 
the characteristics of the American wool 
clip. All these differences of course can- 
not be noted within the compass of one 
article and we shall probably have more 
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often present characteristics 
radically different 
Southern Utah are shorter than those 
from Northern Utah. Woods from East- 
ern Oregon are essentially different from 


which 


those grown in the grassy valleys of Ure- 
gon. Wools from Eastern Ohio are dif- 
erent from those grown in Northern 


Ohio, and 80 on. 


SHEEP BREEDING. 





It is not my intention to offer and ad- 
vice to those engaged in sheep ranching 
on a large scale, but to farmers working 
small-sized farms most o! whom think 
sheep keeping too much trouble cr who 
do not think there is anything in keeping 
a small band of sheep, while these are the 
very men who are in a position to get tne 
largest returns out of sheep for the mon- 
ey invested as it is well known that the 
mutton breeds of sheep do better in small 
flocks of about 40 or 30 than when kept in 
large flocks; and I do not think there | 





anything in the farming line that pays 
any better for the trouble 
a few sheep, writes W. R. 
cific Homestead.” 

But it was not an argument in favor of 
sheep keeping you asked for but a short 
article on the breeding of sheep. 
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It seems to me that the main object of 
the average farmer should be to breed so 
that he can dispose of his lambs as soon 
as they are old enough to kill—at least his 
ram lambs as they pay a greater percent- | 


eared for than they ever do afterward. 
This means mating his sheep early and 
giving a little extra feed from at least a 
week. before mating until the lambs are 
fit to sell or until the pasture is so good 
as to make grain unnecessary as a band 
of sheep that are improving in condition, 
when they are mated and kept improv- 
ing, will drop more and stronger lambs 
than if left too near the lambing season 
before being fed, and it will not take 
much more to keep them in condition all 
winter than will be required to enable 
them to raise their lambs in the spring 
if allowed to run down in the winter. It 
seems to be a common mistake that sheep 
being so well protected by nature from 
the inclemencies of the weather, do not 
require any shelter while as a matter of 
fact they needashelterall the year around, 
especially in a moist climate like the 
Pacific coast; but a very cheap shed will 
do as it is only needed to keep them dry 
and to protect them from the sun in warm 
weather. It should, however, be provid- 
ed with a rack for hay and trough for 
grain and if these are replenished regular- | 
ly and the sheep have the run of some 
pasture when it is to be had or get a few 
roots when pasture is not available, with 
pure water at all times and a little salt 
I do not, think it will be necessary .o 
provide the small pens we hear about lor | 
shutting the ewe in with her lamb to| 
make her take care of it, as it is a very | 
rare thing for a ewe to forsake her lamb | 
if she has plenty of milk for it, | 

As soon as the lambing season comes, | 
if it is cold weather. of course the little | 
fellows will need a better shelter than | 
was necessary before; but if the weather | 
is fine and the ewes have lots of milk they 
will not require any more attention than 
other animals do at this critical time. 
Look out ‘or ticks; you cannot make a 
lousy calf or colt thrive, then don’t let 
the ticks sap the vitality of your flock 
and expect a lot of thrifty lambs. 

I have not said anything about the kind 
of feed, as whatever suitable feed a man 
has is best so long as it is sound and 
clean. While sheep are partial to certain 
kinds of food still they seem to be able 
to utilize almost anything that is raised 
on the farm and to do well if they have 
a chance to go and hunt up something 
themselves with which to balance the ra- 
tion, their choice often falling on some 
noxious weed which they thus prevent 
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from spreading and the better they are 
fed the more weeds they destroy. | 
Get the lambs to eating a bit of extra | 
food as soon as possible; a little finely | 
ground oats and oil cake meal I think is 
the best for them, and if they have a| 
good pasture to run on they will soon be | 
ready to turn off at a price that wil leave | 
a larger margin of profit than anything | 
else on the farm considering the magseard | 
of money invested, the quick returns and | 
the small amount of trouble they give. 


} 
seceenemeenamenpecneeeetin } 
A PLEA FOR SHEEP RAISING. 

Sheep are easily managed and the most | 
profitable animal the farmer can keep, 
says J. W. Manville in “‘Wool Markets 
and Sheep.” 

Sheep are the most profitable because 
they yield two products to help pay their | 
expenses, wool and mutton. There are! 
few other farm animals which do as much 
to pay their way. 

If something happens that a sheep can- | 
not be marketed when desired, it can be | 
carried over another winter or year with- 
out loss to its owner, for when spring 
comes the woo! will pay all the expense 
that is chargeable to it. Sheep are very | 
dainty about what they eat. They Hike | 
plenty of good green feed, such as grass 
and the many kinds of weeds that grow 
on the farm, and are destructive to the 
crops. The sheep will leave the green, 
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tender grass and eat the rough weeds 
Few other 
animals will do this. 

Sheep will go through the winter with 
less feed than other stock and come out 
in the spring in good condition. With all 
| the hay they could eat [have knownthem 
to go through the winter without grain, 
but I have found it the best plan to give 
| them some grain. It makes the ewes 
| more vigorous and strong and better 
| mothers, In feeding sheep it is best to 
| have a shed for them to eat in and go in 
and out when they please. When it is 
| raining, the sheep will always go to the 
| shed, and in cold weather they will gener- 
ally go to the shed. But the cold does not 
i hurt them like the rain and snow do. 
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The Markets 


sample delivered—No. 2 
3 red 67@6744c; No. 4 low 
53@58c; No. 2 hard 
66071 Turkey 71%; No. 3 hard 62@68c, 
latter for Turkey; No. 4 58@ue%. 
CORN—Light buying for local account 





WHEAT 


red 69c, 70 


By 
No 


to @58c; rejected 


and shipment paid 44%c for No, 2 and 43% | 


@44%c for No. 3 yellow, 38c for No. 4 and 
3% for on the cob 

OATS—By sample delivered—No. 2 32c; 
No. 3 31%@32c; No. 4 30%c; No. 2 white/| 
344c; No. 3 white 33@84c; No. 4 white 31% | 
@33c. From store f. 0. b., No 2 at 32c and | 
No white 33c. To arrive, No. 4 white 
Mtoe 

RYE—At 4@48e. 


BARLEY—At about 4@6ic. 
FLAXSEED—Nominal at $1.12@1.13. 
BRAN—E. 


70 in large and 71@72c in small sks.; mixed 


feed at 73@74c and mids at 75@86c in 10°s. | 
and ships at 


At mill bran sells at 70@73c 
BUCKWHEAT—Eastern at $6.50. 

HAY—Timothy, 
$13.50, No. 2 $11.50@$12.50; 
$10. Clover $13 for choice; 
mixed $10@$11; and heavy $6@$9. Prairie 
No. 1, $11@$11.60; No. $ §10@6L1. 


lower grades $°@ 


trk. 66c for bran in bulk, 63@ | 


choice $14; No. 1 $12.50@ | 


light clover | 


STRAW —Wheet on trk. $5; rye $6.50 for 


new and $7@8 for old. 
BUTTER—Firm. Creamery—Extra, 2 
firsts 25@26; seconds 22@23c. Dairy—Extra 
M@22c; firsts 18@19c; grease 4@6s. Ladle- 
packed—Extra 18@20c; firsts 17@18. Coun- 
try—Choice fresh 16c; poor to fair 10@lic 
Renovated—Good 20@22c 
EGGS—Current receipts 20% to 22c 
CHEESE—Jobbing; Twins at 12%c; 
gles 13; daisies 13%c; Y. A. 13%; 
13%c; Limburger 11%@12. Swiss—-New 3@ 
14c; choice o'd 16; brick 12@12%c. | 
LIVE POULTRY-—Staggy young roost- | 


sin- 


ers 9c; chickens, old hens and heavy young 
1@c; old roosters 5c; broilers 2-lb and under 
N%c; turkeys, 11@12c. Ducks 12c. Geese 
8%c. Live pigeons and squabs, per doz,, 
Tic. 

WOOL—Missouri and lilinois—medium 


combings and cloth mxd., 19%@20; clothing 


18%@19; low and braid 1744@18; burry and 
clear mixed 17@17%; burry 15@15%; had 
burry 11@12; light fine 18@18%; heavy fine 
13@15; light lamb 17%@18; heavy and 
coarse lamb 154@16 

COTTON—Spot market quiet, 1-l6c low- 


er; unchanged. Good ordinary, 7 5-16; 
good ordinary 2 5-16; low middiing 1%; 
middling 8; good middling 8%; middling 
fair 8%. Tinges and stans, 4@%c off 
white. 

BEESW AX-—28c per lb. for prime. 
SHEEP PELTS—Full-wool pelts nomi- 
nally 75c@$i; shearings at @%c; dry 
stock, fallen, etc., 8@10c per Ib. 
HONEY—Comb—Dark, 12@l4c; bright | 
amber 14@15; family white clover 16@17. | 
HOPS—New—New York at  35@88c; | 


Western at 30@32c; Bavarian at 45@47c. 


longhorn 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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Free! Free! Free! 


We mail free to any address “ Watkins’ Home 
Doctor,” an illustrated book of 100 pages, the 
finest of the kind ever printed, containing much 
valuable information, interesting, instructive 
ond Ramerons 8 readin ter, astronomical cal- 


| 
| 





eather ret-c cooking 

3 matter relating to farm and home; 

in ae ea something for every member of the 
family, old or young. 


The J. R. Watkine Medical Go., 
| 87 Liberty S¢., Winona, Mian., U. 8. A. 





transport the car over their lines. The 
car will be filled with materials for il- 
hustrating the lectures and demonstrating 
the work of the Experiment Station as 
| follows: 


| 


,| ILIASTRATIVE MATERIAL AND 
DEMONSTRATION 
Agriculture and Live Stock. 

Specimens of the various important 


grasses and forage plants such as alfalfa, 
different varieties of cow peas, different 
varieties of soy beans, various clovers, 
and the important grasses adapted to dif- 
ferent sections of the state. 

Standard types of corn adapted to dif- 
ferent classes of soils. 

Collection of concentrated feeding stuffs 
such as linseed meal, cottonseed meal, 
gluten meal, ete., with their value for 
fattening cattle and for feeding dairy 
| cows. 

An exhibition of the commercial prod- 
| ucts manufactured from corn. 

Collection of principal kinds of commer- 
cial fertilizers, with their value and prop- 
er use. 

Paintings, diagrams, charts, photo- 
graphs and magic lantern slides illustrat- 
ing the most profitable types of beef and 
dairy cattle. 

HORTICULTURE. 
Exhibit of properly grown fruit trees 














MISSOURI WEATHER AND CKOPS. 

U. 8. Department of pore ulture, climate 
and pts bulletin of the weather bureau, 
Missouri section, for the month of No- 
vember, 1902, 

The month of November, 1902, averaged 
decidediy warmer than usual throughout 


| the state, and in mést sections there was 


| plants are being injured by rust. 


| stroyed by a green louse. 


| tions 


}also more than the average amount of 
precipitation, very few stations reporting 
a total of less than 2 inches, while por- 
of the southern section received 
from 4 to over 6 inches. 

The warm, showery weather caused 
wheat to make a vigorous growth, but in 
some counties there is complaint that the 
Much 
of the early sown, particularly in the cen- 
tral and southern sections, has also been 
damaged by fly, and in portions of Jasper 
county some fields have been partly de- 


| erop, however, was sown late and is gen- 


| that work is nearly 


erally reported in excellent condition. tn 
some counties wheat is becoming too rank 
and is being pastured. 

In portions of the central and eastern 
sections the 
for corn gataering, and in many localities 
completed, but in a 
majority of the northern and western 
counties it has -een greatly retarded by 
rains and a large part of the crop still 
remains in the fields. In some counties 


| where corn is down badly much of it is | 
rotting, and that in shock has also been 


BEANS AND PEAS—White $2.40@$2.46 | damaged by rain in some districts. 


| 


for machine picked. Dried green peas— 
Scotch $1.70; split peas $2; blackeye $2.25; 
California pink (per Ib) 3%@4c; New York 
kidney 6; Lima beans 5c; lentil 4%4c 


BROOM CORN—Nominally firm. Per 
ton; Fair $55@60; common $40@50; choice 
at $65@75. | 

POP CORN—New white on cob $1.10 
per 100 Ibs. for pearl; $1.2%@$i.04 for dry 
rice. 

PECANS—5%@6ic. 


PEANUTS—Red 1%@2c; white 74@2%c. 
CIDER—$3.50@$6.50 per bbl. 
HICKORY NUTS—%ic; large $1.25@$1.50 


shellbark 

SORGHUM CANE SEED-—$1.2 per 100 
Ibs. 

SORGHUM—Prime at 22@24c per gal. | 

MAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP—New 
maple sugar 8@l2c per 1b.; Canadian 13c; 
maple syrup 60@%9c per gal. 

GRASS SEED—Timothy $2.9@$3.25; clo- 


ver $7.50@$10; new redtop $1.26@$6. 
APPLES—Per bvl.: Ben Davis, poor$i@ 
$1.25; fair to good $1.25@$1.40; choice $1.60 
@$1.75, and fancy up to $2; winesaps, poor | 
$1.10@$1.15, and choice to fancy $1.75@$2.2; | 
willow twig and Roman beauty $1.o.wez..0; 
$1.26@$1.50 for choice, to $1.75@$2.25 for fan- 





cy large; other varieties from $1.30@§2.5 
according to condition; bulk at $1.25@81.36 | 
per bbl., according to quality and 9#@$1 
per 100 on trk. 
GRAPES—Catawba 2c per pony basket. 
PEARS—Keifer$8@$3.50 per bbl. choice. 


CRANBERRIES—New Cape Cod at $7.76 | 


per bb!.; late varieties at $8@$8.50. 
POTA TOES—Home grown 4v@b2e; | 
Northern 4@45c; rough 45@50c. choice. 


Poor stock less. 
ONIONS——Ncrthern 60c for red globe; 
Northern Msisouri at 35@45c; white 60@70c. 


SWEET POTATOES—Bermuda 50@60c; 
Nansemond 65@75c; Queen 50@55c per bu. | 
box. 


HORSES—The supply in the auction ap- | 
proximated 200 head, which, however, was 
called moderate, and looked so by com- 
parison with the demand. The latter was | 
very effective, it representing several new 
prominent operators on Bastern account, | 
who, coming into competition with the 
regular local element. generated a much 
stronger movement than was apparent on | 
Eastern kinds last week. It was a par- 
ticularly good market on the decent to 
extra kinds of chunks, drafters and such 
as are suitable to the sea- 
board request, and prices are materially 
stronger. Likewise, the market on small 
horses usually classed as coming under 
the Southern head, was strong and satis- 
factory, there being a large attendance | 
of buyers on hand from the South, who 
bid actively for everything from plain to 
the choicest. In all essentials the market 
was stronger than last week; the com- | 
bined demand was heavier than the sup- 
ply, the spirit of the movement was en- 
couraging and buyers were forced to pay 
better prices for their consignments. The 
week opened well. 

MULES—Taken all together, the receipts 
of mules on the opening day of the week 
were very liberal, but as there were about | 
half a dozen loads consigned direct to 
dealers, the commission run was lighter 
than the general receipts indicated. About 
five or six carloads were available on tre 
forenoon market in first hands, the qual- 
ity of which was only medium. Sellers 
said that so far as sales went, the mar- 
ket.was opening quietly, but that the 
dealers were looking at the supplies, and 
that no change in the character of the 
market was apparent. It appeareu that 
the trade among the dealers was opening 
in good shape. as two or three loads of 
Eastern mules were bought on the fore- 
noon market. 

ADDITIONAL MARKETS ON FOURTH 
PAGE. 
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| tinued in 


| Sessions, 


| 17th. 


| different soils; 


| of some of the 


Cotton picking, in the extreme south- 


| eastern counties, is about completed. 


Fall pastures are reported short in a 
few localities, but as a rule they have con- 
excellent condition, and there 
is an abundance of stock water in nearly 


all sections A. F. HACKETT, 
Section Director. 

Columbia, Mo., Dec. 1, 1902. 

A NEW FEATURE IN FARMERS’ IN- 


STITUTE. 





A new thing in agriculturai education is 
a two-weeks series of farmers’ institute 
meetings to be held by the Missouri State 


| Board of Agriculture and the Agricultural 


College and Experiment Station. Four 
lecturers from the College will attend 
each meeting. A special feature, which 
constitutes an object lesson in itself of 
rare value, is an exhibit car which will 
The following 


accompany the lecturers. 
announcement is issued by those in 
charge. 


Farmers and Fruit Growers:— 
Arrangements have been made by ‘the 
State Board of Agriculture and the Mis- 
souri Agricultural college and Experiment 
Station to hold a series of farmers’ in- 
stitute meetings as scheduled below: 
DATES OF MEETINGS. 


New Haven, Monday. December 8th. 
Sessions. 10 a. m., 1:30 p. m. and 7:00 p. m. 
Knobnoster, Tuesday, December 9th. 
Sessions, 10:00 a. m., 1:30 p. m., and 7:00 


p 
December 10th. 


m. 
Versailles, Wednesday, 


Sessions, 10:00 a. m., 1:30 p. m., 
p. m. 
California, Thursday, December llth. 


1:00 p. m. and 7:00 p, m. 

Friday and Saturday, December 
Sessions, 10:00 a. m., 1:30 p. 
m., Friday; and 10:00 a. m. 


Eldon, 
12th and 13th. 
m., and 7:00 p. 
Saturday. 

Victoria, Monday, December 15th. Ses- 
sions, 10:00 a. m., 1:30 p. m., and 6:30 p. m. 

Potosi, Tuesday, December 16. Ses- 
sions 10:00 a. m., 1:30 p. m., and 6:30 p. m, 

Lutesville, Wednesday, December 17th. 


| Sessions, 10:00 a. m., 1:30 p. m., and 7:00 
|p. m. 
Fredericktown, Wednesday, December 


and 7:00 p. m. 
December 18th. 
and 7:00 


Sessions 3:00 p. m., 
Thursday, 
1:30 p. m., 


Farmington, 
Sessions, 10:00 a. m., 
Pp. m. 

Ironton, Friday, December 19th. Ses- 
sions, 10:00 a. m., 1:30 p. m., and 7:00 p. m, 

Doniphan, Saturday, December 20th. 
Sessions, 1:30 p. m., and 7:00 p. m. 

Come early—lecturers will be in the ex- 
hibit hall to explain exhibits and answer 
all questions. Special invitation extended | 


| to the ladies and young people. 


OBJECT OF THE MEETINGS.—The 
object in holding these meetings is to help | 
the farmer solve some of the difficult, 
problems of everyday life on the farm. 


|The state of Missouri at great expense 


maintains an experimental farm at Co- 
lumbia, where for years experiments have | 
been carefully conducted to test the best 
and cheapest methods of improving our | 
lands: to find out what varieties of 
grains and grasses are best adapted to the 
to discover the best meth- 
the feeding value of different crop rota- 
tions; to learn what combination 
of feed stuffs; to prove what is the 
best type of animal adapted fo. a 
given purpose; to learn what ..- 
sects are injurious and what are 
beneficial to crops; to learn something of 
the diseases of plants and animals and 
their remedies, and a great many other 
things that affect the farmer's profits 
every season of the year Every farmer 
cannot visit the Experiment Station and | 
learn what is being done there and for! 
that reason we have arranged for these | 
meetings so that he may get the benefit 
work that is now being | 
carried on. 

EXHIBIT CAR.—For the purpose of 
making these meetings more interesting 


}and profitable arrangements have been 
| made to take to all the places where meet- 


ings are held a Missouri Experiment Sta- 
tion exhibit car. The Missouri Pacific 
Railroad company has made this feature 
of the meetings possible by agreeing to | 


The bulk of the | 


weather has been favorable | 


and 7:00 


to illustrate the best methods of pruning 
and shaping trees. 

Exhibit of typical commercial varieties 
of fruit. 

Exhibit of spraying apparatus, including 
pumps, nozzles and spray materials, with 
the demonstration of their proper use. 

Exhibit of common diseases of the apple, 
peach, pear, plum, grape and small fruits 
with illustrations of the pest methods of 
preventing them, 

Exhibit of common insect pests of the 
orchard, garden and farm, with illustra- 
tions of the best methods of combating 
them. 

A demonstration of how to plant and 
prune orchard trees. 

A demonstration of how to graft apple 
trees. 

Charts, diagrams and drawings illus- 
trating the best methods of pruning trees 
in the orchard, and of training and prun- 
ing grape vines. 

A demonstration of how to select straw- 
plants for the largest crop. 
| GENERAL. 
| Magic lantern views of the work of the 
different departments of the Experiment 

Station, and {illustrating student life in 
| the Agricultural College. 
STANDARD AGRICULTURAL 

BRARIES 

| ®xhibit of the best half a dozen books: 
For the general farmer. 
For the live stock farmer. 
For the dairyman. 
For the commercial orchardist. 
For the small fruit g:ower. 
For the vegetable grower. 
| A list of the best bulletins and reports 
for free distribution, relating to cattle 
feeding, hog feeding, corn growing, cow 
peas, clover, soy beans, alfalfa, dairying, 
fruit growing, vegetable growing, etc. 

LECTURERS AND SUBJECTS. 

H. J. Waters, Dean of the Agricuitural 
College and Director of the Experiment 
Station will attend all the meetings the 
first of the week, December 8th to 18th, 
and will discuss the following subjects: 

The most Profitable Types of Animals 
for Dairy Purposes. 

Cattle Feeding 

Cattle Breeding. 

Improving the Fertility of the Soil 
Alfalfa, Cow Peas, Clover, Grasses, etc. 
(Illustrated.) 

The Agricultural College 
ment Station. (l:lustrated.) 

F. B. Mumford, Professor of Agricul- 
ture will attend a!l the m-etings the sec- 
ond week, December 15 to 2%, and will 
discuss the same subjects assigned to 
Dean Waters. 

J. C. Whitten, Horticulturist of the Ex- 
periment Station, will attend all the meet- 
ings on the list and will discuss tl.e fol- 
lowing subjects: 

Profits in Commercial Orcharding. 

Profits in Small Fruit Growing. 

Planting, Cultivating and Management 
of the Orchard. (Illustrated.) 

Insect Pests and Fungous Diseases and 
Their Prevention. (Illustrated.) 

D. F. Luckey, State Veterinarian will 
attend all the meetings on the list and 
discuss the following subjects: 

The Horse. (Illustrated.) 

Contagious Diseases Among Live Stock. 

Live Stock Sanitation, 

W. T. Carrington, State Superintendent 
of Schools, or some one from his depart- 
ment, will attend the meetings the first 
week, December 8th to 13th, and discuss 

What Shall We Teach in the Rural 
Schools? 

L. J. Hall, Assistant State Superintend- 
ent of Schools, will attend all the mect- 
ings the second week, December 16th to 
2th, and discuss 

A Practical Education for the Farmer's 
Children. 
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FROM DUNKLIN COUNTY, MO. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: I seldom see 
anything in the RURAL WORLD from 
this section—southeast Missouri. I will, 
from henceforth, endeavor to inform your 
| re aders of the events of the great south- 
}east whose resources were so long neg- 
lected. 

This section used to be thought very un- 
healthy. Other places had a bad opinion 
jof it. They thought it too swampy to 
ever be a good country. Engineers have 
; made surveys and find an abundance of 
| fall for the water. Now they have dredge 
boats cutting ditches and it is fofind that 
| all the land can be drainei. The land is 
very fertile and seldom fails to make fine 
crops. We seldom suffer much from a 
| drouth. 
| Bounded on the north and west by the 

Ozark mountains, we have a very mild 

climate. All kinds of fruits grow in 

abundance. We grow fine wheat. Our 
clay lands, when properly managed, have 
produced 25 to 50 bushels of corn per acre. 

The yield of corn is 25 to 5) bushels with 
| exceptions above and below. Cotton 

yields 800 to 2000 pounds per acre. Melons 
grow to perfection on our sandy land of 
| which we have a great deal. The last 
‘two years we have made lots of money 
| on melons. 
| Maiden fs the greatest melon center, | 

have seen three trains of melons leave 
Malden in one day. Once I started south 
from Malden in melon time and for about 
| four miles I passed a string of wagons, 
one to five in groups, and the groups only 

a few rods apart, all loaded with melons. 

Some ship them off, but as there are 
| buyers here who understand finding mar- 
| kets, the people generally sell on the 
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track. They load the melons in stock 
cars, about 1,200 in a car. 

Clover and timothy grow fine on the 
clay and peas will do well anywhere. We 
can grow 20 to @ bushels per acre. 

This is a great stock country—all the 
| free range you want. 

The lumber interests are great. New 
railroads are building and heavier steel 
is going down. We now have two trunk 
lines, Cotton Bejt and Frisco, which gives 
outlet to St. Louis, Chicago and Memphis. 
Towns are rushing up like magic. Land 
has advanced in some cases nearly 100 per 
cent in a year. The people are getting 
rich fast. I never witnessed such pros- 
perity in the past 25 years. Campbell has 
an artesian well that flows 700 gallons per 
minute. There are cotton gins here that’) 
take the cotton out of the farmers’ wag- 
ons by a suction pipe which takes it on 
upstairs to the gin heads where it ig sep- 
arated from the seed. Then the seed is 
carried by another suction pipe to the 
car on the railroad, while the lint falls 
into a hopper below where six revolving 
knives press it down with a pressure of 
400 to 800 pounds per inch into a revolving 
bale. Steam has done all this, and now 
two men take out the bale from the ma- 
chine, bind it with two hoops, sack it, roll 
it away in less time than it takes to tell 
it. 

This is how many of us grow peas here: 


once or twice, drill peas in middle and 
plow once. We thus make about as much 
corn as to plant any other way and can 
make 10 to 20 bushels of peas per acre be- 
sides. 

Will somebody please tell me how to 
grow catalpa from seed or cuttings? I 
would like to hear from some one who 
has had experience with a stump puller. 
R. C. YOUNG. 








KNITTING AS A SEDATIVE 


The following story told by a gentleman 
who visited Santos-Dumont at his home 
in Paris some time ago, is going the 
rounds of the British Press as a World's 
Fair item: 

“Santos-Dumont’s whole house, or, 
rather, the rooms where he is now stay- 
ing in the Elysee Palace Hotel are filled 
with pieces of embroidery, tapestry work, 
and knitting of his own doing. When the 
man wants mental change or rest he 
knits. When he is studying out a trouble- 
some problem in connection with his air- 
ships he knits. When he returns home, 
tired and nervous, after several hours 
spent in his sheds with his workmen, he 
knits. It is not so’ strange that a man 
who makes his chief business in life the 
attempt to solve the problems of aerial 
navigation should turn for his amusement 
to something. peaceful and quiet, but one 
is hardly prepared for just such an ex- 
treme as knitting.” 





PREPARING FOR WINTER. 


Half the success of farming in all its 
branches depends upon due preparation 
for the different seasons when they come. 
The man without his farm tilled and seed 
ready when spring sowing weather is here 
cannot hope to make a good crop. ‘rhe 
stockman without winter food ana warm 
quarters for his stock can hardly expect 
his animals to fatten and remain strong 
and thrifty. One may overcome these 
difficulties by extra outlay of money for 
hired help and purchase of feed, but the 
money expended in this way will eat up 
the profits and success can hardly follow. 
The preparation for winter is one of the 
most important on the farm whether one 
keeps stock or enters merely into general 
farming. The winter quarters of stock 
and poultry and sheep must be warm, 
protected and free from filth and vermin. 
The food should be piled up ahead of time 
so that there will be no danger of running 
short. Rather than run short it is better 
to sell off the stock to numbers within 
one’s possibilities. Too much stock in 
winter is a loadstone around one's neck. 
It is easy to estimate the amount of stock 
for a given quantity of food. and then to 
thin out the poorest to make more room 
for the best. Wintering cows, cattle, 
sheep and poultry should all be arranged 
carefully so that every avenue of loss can 
be closed. It is foolish to attempt to 
bring up the poor, thin animals on a win- 
ter diet. That is well enough in summer, 
but it will hardly pay in winter. We need 
only sturdy, robust and the choicest of 
the herds. They will réturn profits for 
every pound of grain fed. The time to do 





this is before the fall pastures give out 


entirely, and it is time to turn the sto k | 
to a aeavier grain diet. Every pound of 
grain will tell this winter, but possib'y | 


not every pound of meat unless it is eco- 
nomically produced.—Prof. 8. N. Doty. 


SPREADING MANURE. 


A job that is always “coming” on any | 
well managed farm ig that of hauling ard 
spreading manure. And the more there 
is of it to haul the better it is for the | 
farm, and therefore for the farmer. ‘ine 
most important thing to be Observed in 
this connection is to get the manure out. 
Thousands of tons of this very valuab'e 
material go to waste every year on farms 
that are very much fm need of it, says the 
“Wisconsin Agriculturalist.” 

Some people delude themselves by 
thinking that when they do not haul the'r 
manure out it is rotting and therefore 
becoming more valuable, but scientists 
have proven beyond a doubt that to get 
the most value in the way of fertility to 
the land from manure it cannot be hauled 
out too quickly after it is dropped. In 


| 





rushing. "RTANDARD HOUSE, 334 Dear- 
rn $i., Chicago. 


this rotting process that is thought to 





have so much virtue a decomposition goes 
on that causes a loss of nitrogen, tne 
most costly element, because it is the eas- 
lest to lose and the hardest to replace. 

But after the manure “getting out” 
process has progressed as far as to haul 
the manure to the fleld there are some 
things to think about while it is being 
spread. When it is spread by hand it ts 
quite safe to say that it cannot be scat- 
tered too thinly and evenly. If this is 
tried by the man who has been in the 
habit of spreading manure with a liberal 
hand he will find that it will be hard at 
first, but it has been found at different 
experiment stations that the efficiency 
of the manure that is applied thin is much 
more per ton, so that the value is greatly 
increased. 

At the Ohio station it was found ihat 
four tons per acre made an increased yield 
over land that had not been manured 
nearly as great as when eight tons were 
applied, and any one who has ever esti- 
mated the amount that is generally ap- 
plied will appreciate that this is a very 
small amount. To apply twenty to twen- 
ty-five tons an acre is not at all an un- 
common practice. The best way to apply 
manure as well as the easiest, is of course 
with a manure spreader. In .his way the 
coating is even and the amount can be 
regulated to the needs of the land much 
easier. 

Land should be manured in rotation and 
applied to clover or grass land whenever 
possible. If crop rotation is practicod 
and manure applied to grass land in ine 
rotation it will be carried over the farm 
at regular intervals and thus the who'e 
farm will be kept in a high state of pro- 
ductiveness, and the manure put to good 
use and not wasted by too frequent or 
heavy application. 


WHAT AN ADVERTISER SAYS. 


Mr. James W. Turner of Shelbyville, 
Mo., in remitting for his advertising bill, 
says: “I have just received an order for 
four sheep to be sent to the Indian Terri- 
tory, to a reader of your paper. I consid- 
er the RURAL WORLD to be one of the 
best advertising mediums in the country, 
and wish it continued success.” 


Dr. Benjamin Rush, Surgeon-General of 
the American Army in the War of the 
Revolution, has left the statement that 
the principal vegetables of his time were 
cabbage and turnips. He also says that 
the first real gardens in America were 
made by the Hessian prisoners. 





FARM YARD MANURE: ITS VALUE 
AS A FERTILIZER. 


(Continued From First Page.) 

Chemical fertilizers are ali right in 
their own place, which is to stimulate, 
or furnish a necessary plant food constit- 
uent to form a more perfect plant food 
ration for some particular crop. but they 
will never enrich a farm in that way, 
unless it be to grow more food for stock 
to furnish more roughness for the manu- 
facture of farm yard manure, which 13 
without the slightest doubt, the most cer- 
tain, most easily procured, as well as the 
most effective rejuvenator of any farm. 
It supplies the Nitrogen, the Phosphorous 
and the Potash, and in addition a large 
quantity of decaying organic matter, 
which forms the necessary humus to a 
worn out soil, which a chemical stimulant 
can never do. True, you can get this by 
plowing down clover, or other legumes, 
that is to a limited extent, but if you 
would look after your farm yard manure, 
this method of furnishing humus at the 
expense of the soil would not be neces- 
sary. Chemical fertilizers applied to a 
soil, which is run down, worn out and de- 
void of humus has about the same effect 
on the soil that a glass of whisky has on 
a laborer who is in need of a solid meal, 
it will stimulate for the time, but his last 
eandition will be worse than the first. 

I am aware that very few could afford 
the facilities I have described for caring 
for their farm yard manure, but they 
could afford some sort of make shift facil- 
ity better than having a corner feed lot 
of several acres in the open, which the 
excreta over-fertilizes and renders useless, 
where the rain washes the liquid to the 
nearest creek where it is lost. They could 
put up some kind of a shelter for their 
cattle, set their feed troughs under it and 
litter it daily with the straw that is lying 
rotting in the corner of some outlying 
field, give their stock a chance to rest 
comfortable and dry in cold nights and 
at the same time accumulate a rich farm 
yard manure while they were getting rest 
and shelter. It only takes a little labor. 
It takes just as much labor to cultivate 
half a crop, as to cultivate a full crop. 
There are numbers of farms with stock 
barns, but these are rarely used or even 


| adapted to saving and caring for the farm 


yard manure. I know some of your read- 
ers will say that cattle are roving over 
our corn fields and pastures and nothing 
is lost. For their information I will say 
that very little is gained; the chemical 
constituents of fresh urine are so acrid 
that they destroy rather than assist veg- 
etation. It has to undergo the process of 
decomposition and chemical change be- 
fore it has any fertilizing value. Nothing 
is got without labor, care and intelligence. 
Continual taking from and adding up 
nothing to, will wear out the richest soils 
in time. 

This subject of farm yard manure is 
essentially an important question to every 
farmer who is worthy of the name— 
plowing, planting and harvesting is not 
farming it is only robbing the soil. 
Farming is where a man gets maximum 


and keeps his farm in condition to get 
these right along. The common practice 
in the west is to get everything poss ble 
out of the soil for the least pwussible 
amount of exertion. Even had the aver- 
age farmer, farm yard manure ready 
made, he is too lazy to haul it ot and 
apply it. 

Don't get away with the idea that your 
land is too rich and does not need it. 
There is not an acre of the American bot- 
toms in Illinois that farm yard manure 
would not improve the quantity and qual- 
ity of the crop. Twenty tons to the acre, 
of well made farm yard manure, would 
increase the potato crop on its best soils 
two or three tons per acre and increase 
the yield of cabbages 30 to 40 per cent. 
The same amount of it would increase the 
corn crop on St. Louis county uplands 
from 40 to 60 or 70 bushels per acre. There 
is more stable manure dumped into the 
Mississippi river every year than would 
be required to double the productive ca- 
pacity of St. Louis county, and people are 
too lazy to haul it. Farmers here have 
been so long accustomed to the take 
without giving style of farming that noth- 
ing short of starvation will make them 
help themselves. 

The worn out soils of the east have 
reached the stage where farming is hon- 
estly entitled to the appellation of agri- 
Sulture. Even there, their facilities are 
not well adapted to the best results, for a 
rich farm yard manure, although they 
uniformly save and apply it. After all, 
“necessity is the mother of invention,’’ 
and a poverty stricken agricultural sec- 
tion—poor soil, almost uniformly produces 
live, economical, aggressive people, and 
a rich district produces an improvident, 
lazy race. THOMAS LAWSON. 


BUSINESS POINTERS. 


In Western draft horse circles Mr, M. 
L. Ayres, at Shenandoah, Iowa, has made 
no little stir the last few years. Hig fa- 
vorite first, last and all the time, is the 
Percheron. Mr. Ayres goes to France 
each year and selects his own horses. 
Being an old-time “westerner’ himself 
Mr. Ayres thinks he knows pretty nearly 
the type of draft horse in demand by 
Western stallioners. His horses have 
certainly been quick and easy sellers, and 
he has always commanded good sub- 
stantial prices, just what is right between 
man and man. But Mr. Ayres is even 
more than an importer of first-class 
horses; he maintains a first-class Perche- 
ron horse breeding establishment, and it 
is to be understood that he raised the 





| 
results for his labor and money expended 


very best class of Percherons. The } 1s: 
importation arrived in October at the 
L. Ayres’ stables, and it embraces as good 
a let of clean, heavy-boned horses as 
ever crossed the Mississippi river, There 
are now 100 registered Percherons at ihe 
Ayres establishment, and it is impossib|c 
for any good and competent judge 
horses not to find what he wants here 
Mr. Ayres has a record of being able to 
trade with men who are honestly in ques: 
of a good horse. 

Several of hie horses have gone to Mis- 
souri, and are giving satisfactory account 
of themselves. Write Mr. Ayres about his 


horses, kindly mentioning COLMAN's 
RURAL WORLD. 
COME TO STAY. 


Rural free delivery has not only come to 
stay but will stay to grow into w.wer use 
every year. Five years from now we wil! 
wonder how our rural population ever got 
along without it. 

For this reason those of our readers are 
wise who when buying rural mail boxes 
buy a box that will last for years. One of 
the very best boxes made is the “Signal,” 
manufactured by the Signal Mail Box Co . 
of Joliet, Ill., and advertised elsewhere in 
this column. They call attention in the ad 
to their “‘Free Book" proposition. Refer to 
the ad. and write them for particulars, 
mentioning this paper. 


Skunk! 


'RAWFURS a 
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To McMillan Fu 
Minnear 
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WORLD’S PRIZE CORN. 
“PRIDE OF SALINE.”’ 
Send $3 and ee eae bushel Pound Ears. 


Postpaid 3c. 
H. HOWARD, Marshall, Mo. 


CALLOWAY COUNTY HERD 


OF DUROC-JERSEY HOGS, 
Lee lot of Boar rats fer corvios and Gilts 


rhcomticivisiwome + 


SEN D 25c. 


AmEIIO Can SWikeHERD ‘iv comp yal the 











CcARENCE y RXGSDA Ae, Propriatr, 
Moberly, Mo. 


cxsnviceteiiitetialinaiiiasniiimmemiaa en 
THE WEBBER ANG(E SIEVE, GRAIN 
SEP ARATOR and FANNING MILL 


little wonder, 
jeans it and graes ft 
besides dotng fhe work 





Milwaukee, S| 
Settlers’ and Home-Seekers Half Rates. 
On the first and third Tuesdays of each 

and including Apri] 21.t. 1993, the "eM sbile mente | 

kets 


to 

South, Southeast and Sou: hwest. inclading 
Fes So ae the regular first-class one way 
fare, On the same Ho eeneenees 
exontsion tickets will be sold to same Legs © 
rate of one fare, plus for the round-trip. Ark 

AM aOR. Be 4o mB wre: 

. A., M. . ‘o. ‘ar- 
ther particulars. . ‘ ¢ 
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— “A Business Education and the Place to Get It” 





Havwa AYWARD 


ee ee Business er 
Arithmet, belasia, Penmanship. Radin 


Reading, 


Sehoolrooms in 

Do You Wish to Become Independent ? 
Then attend Watchmaking Schoo 

Work, Louis, Mo. sane lear ge ag Jewelry 


nm of 
can slareosiery. 


pitt te $90 Cos 





"“EwrBend tor 





beam box, very sim: 
con afford to-ssnd on aimee 


of of whe at 955.00, 1 
without 


many pounds he has 


Write us for catal eud 1 





FARM AND STOCK SCALES. 


Prices Not Controlled by Combination. 
QUALITY UNSURPASSED. 
” > 
Our “Crescent” Wagon Scale “"*_S eis. 
A5-ton with owe double brass beam, bg = 4 scape tree 


ounds bh seat Seka 
Toald have saved the price of 8 & wagon scale in one day 







vi Ever 
Scales. 


Shere farme 
by the bushel io 


plete “lay-out” in regard to wagon seales. 
STANDARD SCALE & FIXTURES CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Office and Salesrooms: 404 N. Third Street. 
Repair Shop and Warehouse: 611 N. Secon : St- 
(Refer to Dun’s or Bradstreets or any bank or banker at St. sowie) _ 





THE 


eeley 


~~ ure 


**‘Men do not 
which is unknown or worthless.” The Keeley treatment 
has stood the test of time, having been used with 4 
cess for the past 22 years in curing Alcoholism, Morphine *” 
other drag-using, Cigarette and Tobacco habits and Neurasthen!s. 
Over a quarter million cured men and women in the United Ststes 
are our testimonials. 
trom ong talarten oe een Mental and physical visor 


buietete - tnats nde imitate that 





guc- 


Remedies and trestment sbsolately ‘ree 


& happiness anda blessing. Will-powe?, 





family, friends and busin i 


DR. e 
R. J. E. BLAINE, Mans 








{Mitel etry, health, 


‘and confidence of 
full information, sotee, our af write (in conf- 


St. Louls, Mo. 
Se i Street, 
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